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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs 7 and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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General Assembly Action on the Hungarian Question 


Following are texts of statements made in the 
General Assembly by U.S. Representatives Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., James J. Wadsworth, and Wil- 
liam F. Knowland concerning the situation m 
Hungary, together with texts of resolutions 
adopted by the Assembly on November 21. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE, NOVEM- 
BER 19 


U.S. delegation press release 2522 


The statements which were made this morning 
by the individuals who purport to speak here for 
Hungary [Imre Horvath and Endre Sik] must all 
be seen in the light of the very simple fact that 
the authorities there will not allow free elections— 
only the stacked and prearranged Communist 
variety. Obviously, free elections would result in 
the speedy disappearance of the Communist 
regime. Equally obviously, this is why the Com- 
munist regime does not allow them. Where there 
is no freedom there can be very little truth. And 
I really think that disposes of the speeches which 
were made by the two Communist Hungarian rep- 
resentatives this morning. 

To turn now to what the Soviet representative 
[Dmitri T. Shepilov] said: First, he spoke about 
United States legislation. United States legisla- 
tion and United States activities concerning the 
peoples of Eastern Europe are not at all what he 
said they were. As I said the other night, where 
the people of Eastern Europe are concerned, the 
United States seeks to fill their stomachs with 
food; the Soviets seek to fill their stomachs with 
lead. There is just about that much difference. 

Also, the Soviet representative may as well 
understand, because this is a basic fundamental 
thing about American people, that the American 
people acting through their Congress are opposed 
to oppression wherever it occurs. That has been 
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true in this country from the beginning of its his- 
tory. Abraham Lincoln, speaking about the 
Declaration of Independence—which is the basic 
American document issued at the time of our 
American Revolution—said that it gave liberty 
not alone to the American people but hope for the 
world for all future time. Abraham Lincoln 
thought of the ideal of liberty not as something 
that you just keep and hug to your own breast but 
as something that you want others to get. 

That is the spirit that is back of the legislation 
to which the Soviet representative referred. 

As a matter of fact, Soviet charges against that 
American legislation have been heard a number of 
times at previous sessions of this Assembly ; previ- 
ous Soviet representatives have brought it up in 
resolutions. Their contentions concerning it have 
never been upheld by the General Assembly. 

Now, as regards the statement that we sought 
to give the impression that there would be United 
States military help in Hungary, I assert on the 
very highest authority—and this has been gone 
into very thoroughly—that no one has ever been 
incited to rebellion by the United States in any 
way—by radio broadcast or in any other way. 

The rest of the Soviet speech is of course, as we 
all know, contrary to all the known facts. It is the 
typical Soviet hash of self-serving newspaper 
clippings. I listened to it very carefully and it 
may be that I missed a word here or there, but in 
the attention that I gave it I never heard one 
single direct, unqualified denial that these depor- 
tations were taking place from Hungary. I have 
only read through about a third of the text, but 
listening to it I did not hear one single unqualified 
denial. 

In fact, the tone of the speech was defensive, 
and really small wonder. Just stop and think— 
like his predecessor, the Soviet representative de- 
nied the Soviet outrages. Yet he refuses to allow 
United Nations investigators or observers to come 
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into the country to find out the truth. Surely, 
Mr. President, if he believed his own statements 
he would welcome an impartial United Nations 
investigation. 

By opposing United Nations observers, Mr. 
Shepilov has succeeded in putting himself into 
the weakest position in which I have ever seen a 
debater put himself in any public forum. In effect, 
he has said to this General Assembly, “I do not 
believe what I myself have just said.” 

Now, the facts are not mysterious. For more 
than 2 weeks the world has watched the tragedy of 
Hungary, the drama of a great people rising to 
break the shackles of oppression only to be 
thwarted by a strategy of duplicity and terror by 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, this was a movement of workers, 
of farmers, of students—of young people. That is 
why workers in every free country are outraged. 
These parades by working people, these demon- 
strations all over the world are not because some 
old Fascist has suddenly sprouted up. It is be- 
cause they recognize this as a genuine movement 
of workers and of youth. 

The world first saw a massive concentration of 
Soviet tanks and troops mobilized around Buda- 
pest and throughout Hungary. We were told that 
negotiations were in progress to secure the with- 
drawal of these troops. Then the Soviet Union 
revealed its true intentions. These troop move- 
ments were not the redeployment which they were 
claimed to be. They were part of a plan to restore 
Soviet domination over the Hungarian people, 
under the guise of a trumped-up call for help from 
Hungarian authorities. 

Ensuing events disclosed the true nature of the 
situation, which I shall briefly summarize as the 
necessary background for what has happened 
more recently. 

On November 4, Soviet troops began their attack 
on the Hungarian people and their Government 
at dawn. Two hours later a group of men which 
has since called itself the Government of Hungary 
attempted to regularize this act of aggression by 
issuing a call to the Soviet troops for help against 
the population of Hungary. Since then we have 
been told repeatedly that Soviet forces began their 
activities in answer to this call for assistance and 
that they are carrying out their activities at the 
invitation of the Government of Hungary. As 
the distinguished Foreign Minister of Belgium, 
M. Spaak, so aptly put it the other day, the Soviet 
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Union must think we are all fools to believe this 
propaganda in the face of concrete evidence to 
the contrary. 

The bravery and the determination of the peo- 
ple of Hungary are a stirring example for all free 
men. Even now there are still reports of fighting, 
of strikes, of continued resistance—so great is the 
love of liberty in the hearts of that people. 

The Soviet Union has been deaf to all the pleas 
of the United Nations. It has not withdrawn its 
troops. Representatives of the Secretary-General 
have been refused entrance into Hungary to in- 
vestigate the situation. Our distinguished Secre- 
tary-General himself, with all of the well-deserved 
prestige that he carries by virtue of his office and 
by virtue of his own personal qualities, has not 
been accorded the most common courtesy which 
is due to him from a member of the United Na- 
tions. His offer to go to Budapest was met with a 
suggestion that he meet with Hungarian repre- 
sentatives at a place far removed from the events 
which are of so much concern to us here. 

Now as a climax to this story of terror, the 
Soviet Union is conducting a mass deportation of 
Hungarian people. We have factual information 
to substantiate the numerous reports which have 
appeared in the press. 

Information available to the United States 
Government indicates as of November 14 that the 
deportations from Budapest alone run to a mini- 
mum of 16,000 people. 

On November 13, for example, at least 3 trains 
of 60 boxcars, each with 50 to 60 persons crowded 
into a car, were reported moving east over the 
Monor-Szolnok—Debrecen route. 

On November 9 a trainload of about 1,500 men, 
women, and children was reported at Debrecen. 
A like number was reported on November 11. 

Notes have been thrown from trains appealing 
to the finders of the notes to notify relatives. 

Our reports indicate that this movement is con- 
tinuing. We have had confirmation of a train- 
load of young Hungarians in sealed freight cars 
moving toward the Soviet border through Cluj, 
Predeal, and Ploesti, Rumania. And the people 
in Rumania who saw them said they were pleading 
with the people outside of the train to help them 
to escape. 

Mr. President, I understand that the weather in 
Hungary is still mild at this time of the year but 
that it is already cold in Russia inside Siberia. 
It is inevitable that many of the men in these box- 
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cars, because they are just open boxcars, will die 
from cold and exposure—just as the unfortunate 
victims of the Nazi concentration camps died in 
the trainloads of boxcars which I saw with my own 
eyes all around the outskirts of the horrible Nazi 
camp at Dachau in 1945. 

This is all information available to the United 
States Government. None of it is drawn from 
press reports. But, to provide further confirma- 
tion, I cite the following broadcast of the official 
Hungarian radio. 

On November 14, at 1500 GMT, the Budapest 
Home Service broadcast the following news: 

The resumption of work in Szolnok County has begun 
in the past few days. Some 40 to 50 percent of the workers 
are active in the factories and enterprises. Railway com- 
munications have also started to some extent. 

According to the latest reports, however, sealed railway 
cars have carried prisoners eastward from Budapest, and 
therefore the railway men allegedly again went on strike. 
Information was passed on to the various factories, too, 
and more and more workers are quitting their jobs. 

During the past 24 hours the United States has 
received additional reliable evidence. On Novem- 
ber 16 a group of young men were rounded up by 
Soviet troops near Budapest’s South Station. 
Also on November 16 Soviet troops removed a 
number of wounded youths from a hospital located 
at Peterfy Sandor Utca. On November 17 Soviet 
troops were seen removing youths from a school 
located on Vardsmarty Utca. This is very recent. 

Because of these reports, the United States wel- 
comes the initiative taken by the delegation of 
Cuba.t. These reports add new urgency to the 
need for prompt compliance with the General 
Assembly resolutions of November 4 and 9,? calling 
for the withdrawal of all Soviet forces from Hun- 
gary and for the dispatch of observers to Hungary 
by the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

As we sit here this afternoon, these boxcars 
jammed with these unfortunate human beings are 
rattling away to the cold of Siberia. We urge the 
Soviet Union to show a decent respect for the 
opinion of mankind, to cease immediately these 
deportations, and to return promptly to their 
homes those Hungarians who have already been 
taken into exile. 

We urge the Hungarian authorities to abide by 
the provisions of the United Nations Charter and 
of the peace treaty of 1947, which enjoins them to 


*U.LN. doe. A/3357. 
* BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 1956, p. 803 and p. 806. 
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take all measures necessary to secure to all persons 
“the enjoyment of human rights, and of the funda- 
mental freedoms, including freedom of expression, 
of press and publication, of religious worship, of 
political opinion and public meeting.” Let me 
remind the representative of Hungary that just 
the other day, speaking from this rostrum, he 
pledged his Government’s adherence to the United 
Nations Charter. 

Mr. President, to vote this resolution is not 
much, but it is something. To be sure, it will 
not bring back to life those who have been killed. 
But some word of it may get through and give 
some assurance to brave men and women in Hun- 
gary that they are not forgotten. Word of this 
resolution will certainly get through all over the 
free world and will add to the weight of condem- 
nation which is raising such havoc with inter- 
national communism. 

Passage of this resolution will keep faith with 
the heroic dead whose sacrifice necessitates that 
we take every action within our power to take. 
Mr. President, to vote this resolution—when you 
compare it with this enormity of man’s inhumanity 
to man—is not much. But it is something, and we 
should, therefore, pass it without delay. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WADSWORTH, 
NOVEMBER 21 


U.S. delegation press release 2524 


I want to make a very brief reply to the remarks 
of the Soviet representative, who utilized a large 
portion of his speech this morning in attacking 
the facts about deportations from Hungary which 
were presented to this Assembly by the United 
States representative the other day. 

Let me repeat that the facts which were pre- 
sented here were drawn from information avail- 
able to the United States Government. None of 
these facts was based on rumor, or on press or 
other news media reports. 

Now, since Ambassador Lodge spoke here the 
other day, new evidence has become available. 
For example, we now have information concerning 
large numbers of deportees arriving at Zahony 
on the 14th and 16th of this month. There is 
evidence that on the 15th of this month many 
deportees broke out of railway cars just north of 
the Kisvarda railroad station. There is also 
evidence to the effect that Soviet and not Hun- 
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garian railway personnel are in charge of railway 
operations between Debrecen and Zahony. 

Now, Mr. President, I could cite many addi- 
tional facts. And as to the alleged denials put 
forward and quoted by the Soviet representative 
this morning, I shall be glad to leave it to this 
Assembly to decide what credence it wishes to 
give to the sources that he has quoted. In my 
delegation’s view these sources are questionable, 
to say the least. 

In our opinion, Mr. President, one needs to ask 
only two simple questions: If these reports are 
not true, why have the Soviet and Hungarian 
authorities refused to permit United Nations ob- 
servers to enter their country? Why have they 
refused to receive the Secretary-General ? 

Now, we are content to leave the answers to 
those questions to undistorted history based on 
the impartial observation which this Assembly 
seeks. 

We continue to believe that everything possible 
must be done to permit that impartial observation 
to take place. That is why, Mr. President, the 
United States will vote for both of the resolutions 
which are before us, as amended by those amend- 
ments which have been accepted by the sponsors. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KNOWLAND, NO- 
VEMBER 21 


U.S. delegation press release 2525 


The United States delegation has studied with 
great interest the “Interim Report by the Secre- 
tary-General on Refugees from Hungary,” dated 
19 November 1956.5 This report indicates that 
the Secretary-General and the Deputy High Com- 
missioner for Refugees have acted with commend- 
able speed, understanding, and skill in marshaling 
resources for the assistance of the Hungarian 
refugees. It also indicates that many governments 
throughout the world have responded promptly 
and generously with offers of asylum, food, cloth- 
ing, medicine, and financing for these refugees. 

These offers from governments and nongovern- 
mental agencies have come from a wide variety of 
sources and have been distributed through various 
public and private channels. The United States 
delegation would not want to reduce the number of 
effective channels for collecting and distributing 
aid to the Hungarian refugees. At the same time 
we would urge that in order to avoid waste and 


*U. N. doc. A/3371, Corr. 1, and Add. 1. 
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overlapping the relief operation should be coordi- 
nated and planned through a single organization. 
It would appear that the Office of the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees is the appropriate organi- 
zation for this purpose. 

As the Deputy High Commissioner’s report to 
the Secretary-General clearly shows, aid now 
available for the refugees represents only a small 
part of their most urgent needs. Moreover, the 
number of Hungarian refugees is steadily increas- 
ing; about 2,000 per day continue to flee their 
homeland. According to the latest report over 
51,000 have fled from Hungary—8,000 last night 
alone. This morning 62 Hungarian refugees, the 
vanguard of more than 5,000, arrived on Ameri- 
can soil by air. The arrival of additional refu- 
gees is being expedited by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, unless the large gap between the needs and 
the resources is filled, the Hungarian refugees 
will face the most severe privations. In view of 
this urgent need and appealing to the conscience 
of people throughout the world, the United States 
proposes the following resolution for the con- 
sideration of this Assembly. This resolution was 
presented on behalf of Argentina, Belgium, Den- 
mark, and the United States. 


{Senator Knowland then read U.N. doe. A/3374.] 


Mr. President, I merely want to take one addi- 
tional moment to speak on the amendments of- 
fered by the delegation from Hungary.* We note 
the amendments offered by Hungary and we are 
opposed to the same. It is obvious that the refu- 
gees who are leaving Hungary have no desire to 
return, and the free nations of the world will cer- 
tainly not agree to any forceful repatriation. I 
hope the amendment of Hungary will be defeated. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED ON NOVEMBER 21 


Cuban Proposal> 
U.N. doc. A/Res/407 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 1004 (ES-II) [A/Res/393] of 
4 November 1956 and 1005 (ES-II), 1006 (ES-II) and 


“U.N. doc. A/L. 214. The amendments, among other 
things, sought the speedy return to Hungary of “Hun- 
garian nationals who as a result of the present situation 
became refugees.” The Assembly rejected the amend- 
ments. 

5 Introduced on Nov. 15; adopted as amended (A/3357/- 
Rev. 2) by a vote of 55 to 10, with 14 abstentions. 
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1007 (ES-II) [A/Res/397, 398, and 399] of 9 November 
1956 adopted at the second emergency special session, 

Noting that the Secretary-General has been requested 
to report to the General Assembly on compliance with 
resolutions 1004 (ES-II) and 1005 (ES-II), 

Having received information that the Soviet army of 
occupation in Hungary is forcibly deporting Hungarian 
men, women and children from their homes to places 
outside Hungary, 

Recalling the principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations, in particular the principle embodied in Article 
2, paragraph 4, the obligations assumed by all Member 
States under Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter, the prin- 
ciples of the Convention on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide, in particular article II 
(c) and (e), to which Hungary and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics are parties, and the Treaty of Peace 
with Hungary, in particular the provisions of article 2, 

1. Considers that the information received adds urgency 
to the necessity of prompt compliance with resolutions 
1004 (ES-II) and 1005 (ES-II) calling for the prompt 
withdrawal of Soviet forces from Hungary and for the 
dispatch of observers to Hungary by the Secretary- 
General ; 

2. Urges the Government of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics and the Hungarian authorities to take im- 
mediate steps to cease the deportation of Hungarian citi- 
zens and to return promptly to their homes those who 
have been deported from Hungarian territory; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to keep the General 
Assembly informed as to compliance with this as well 
as the above-mentioned resolutions, so that the Assem- 
bly may be in a position to consider such further action 
as it may deem necessary. 


Proposal of Ceylon, India, and Indonesia ° 
U.N. doc. A/Res/409 


The General Assembly, 

Noting that certain Member States have affirmed that 
Hungarian nationals have been forcibly deported from 
their country, 

Noting further that certain other Member States have 
categorically affirmed that no such deportations have 
taken place, 

Recalling paragraph 5 of its resolution 1004 (ES-II) of 
4 November 1956, in which the Government of Hungary 
is asked to permit observers designated by the Secretary- 
General to enter the territory of Hungary, to travel freely 
therein, and to report their findings to the Secretary- 
General, 

Noting that the Secretary-General is pursuing his efforts 
in this regard with the Hungarian Government, 

Noting further that the Secretary-General has urged 
Hungary as a Member of the United Nations to co-operate 
with the great majority in the clarification of the situation, 

1. Urges Hungary to accede to the request made by the 
Secretary-General without prejudice to its sovereignty ; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the Gen- 


eral Assembly without delay. 


* Introduced on Nov. 19; adopted as amended (A/3368/- 
Rey. 3) by a vote of 57 to 8, with 14 abstentions. 
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Proposal of Argentina, Belgium, Denmark, and 
the United States’ 


U.N. doc. A/Res/409 


The General Assembly, 

Noting the grave situation described in the report of the 
Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees to the Secretary-General in document A/3371 
and Corr. 1 and Add. 1, 

Considering that the flow of refugees from Hungary 
continues at a high rate, 

Recognizing the urgent need of these tens of thousands 
of refugees for care and resettlement, 

1. Takes note with appreciation of the action taken by 
the Secretary-General to determine and help to meet the 
need of the Hungarian refugees, and by the Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees to assist 
these refugees and to bring about co-ordinated action on 
their behalf by Governments, inter-governmental agencies 
and non-governmental organizations ; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General and the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees to continue their efforts; 

3. Urges Governments and non-governmental organiza- 
tions to make contributions to the Secretary-General, to 
the High Commissioner for Refugees or to other appro- 
priate agencies for the care and resettlement of Hungarian 
refugees, and to co-ordinate their aid programmes in con- 
sultation with the Office of the High Commissioner ; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General and the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees to make an immediate appeal to 
both Governments and non-governmental organizations 
to meet the minimum present needs as estimated in the 
report of the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees 
to the Secretary-General and authorizes them to make suh- 
sequent appeals on the basis of plans and estimates made 
by the High Commissioner with the concurrence of his 
Executive Committee. 


Response to Relief Needs 
of People of Hungary 
White House press release dated November 20 

The American people have responded sponta- 
neously to the relief needs of the people of 
Hungary. 

There has been a similar warm and forthright 
response from other friendly countries. 

This help has assisted in providing for the most 
pressing wants of the Hungarian people for food, 
clothing, medical and other relief supplies. 

The contributions from the United States and 
other countries have also helped to provide for the 
care and feeding of the very large numbers of 
refugees who are fleeing over the border into 
Austria, while they await processing and trans- 





7 Introduced on Nov. 21 (A/3374) ; adopted by a vote of 
69 to 2, with 8 abstentions. 
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portation to the United States and to other 
friendly countries which have offered to receive 
them. As for the situation within Hungary itself, 
it is recognized that emergency relief supplies in 
very large quantities will undoubtedly have to be 
provided for some time to come. 

To date, the American people and the U.S. Gov- 
ernment have made available more than $5 million 
worth of food, blankets, medical and other relief 
supplies and services in furtherance of President 
Eisenhower’s offer of assistance to alleviate the 
sufferings of the Hungarian people. 

Private American charitable organizations and 
U.S. officials (in cooperation with representatives 
of the Austrian Government and the Austrian Red 
Cross and representatives of the Red Cross Socie- 
ties and other voluntary agencies from other 
friendly countries) are using all possible means at 
hand to cope with the situation presented by the 
influx of refugees into Austria. Food, blankets, 
and medical supplies are being shipped by the 
fastest means possible from the United States and 
from other countries to meet the mounting de- 
mands for the basic needs of the refugees. 

Following delays due to the difficulties of nego- 
tiating with the Hungarian and Soviet authorities, 
the International Committee of the Red Cross has 
again begun to move relief supplies into Hungary 
by truck convoys. So long as conditions within 
Hungary continue as they are at present, distribu- 
tion of relief supplies within Hungary will be 
carried out by the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, and it has reached an agreement to this 
effect with United Nations authorities. 

All help from the United States to the people 
within Hungary, both through private contribu- 
tions and from Government supplies, will continue 
to be distributed in Hungary through this channel. 

As quickly as information is received from those 
on the scene in Hungary as to the types and 
amounts of supplies which are needed, assistance 
is and will continue to be forthcoming promptly 
from the United States, both from the resources 
of private charitable organizations and from U.S. 
Government expenditures. Aid and support for 
the relief of Hungarians will be rendered through 
the use, as necessary, of the $20 million made avail- 
able in the President’s announcement on Novem- 
ber 2,1 and, as may be required, through the 
expenditure of other funds. 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 12, 1956, p. 764. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE SUMMARY 


Following are additional details on assistance to 
the Hungarian people, compiled for the White 
House by the Department of State. 


The first emergency relief which was made 
available to the Hungarian people by the United 
States was through the diversion 2 weeks ago of 
2,000 tons of food obtained from stocks of U.S. 
voluntary relief agencies in Austria, or in transit 
to them from the United States.? The closing of 
the border by the Soviet forces prevented the 
shipment of all but a very small amount of this 
food to Hungary. 

The urgent, immediate problem then was to as- 
sist Austria in caring for the great numbers of 
refugees from Hungary. The balance of the 2,000 
tons of food remaining is being used for this pur- 
pose, and to meet other immediate needs the U.S. 
military forces in Europe are continuing to rush 
blankets and mess kits from their stocks to refugee 
centers in Austria. To help meet the cost of 
emergency food, care, and resettlement of these 
refugees, the U.S. Escapee Program has been au- 
thorized $1.5 million. Additional supplies, per- 
sonnel, and funds have been rushed to Austria 
from other U.S. Escapee Program operations in 
Europe. The Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration has appealed for $300,000 for 
the movement of Hungarian refugees. It has now 
received from other Governments a total of $100,- 
000. In addition, the United States has pledged 
up to a total of $130,000 for this movement. 

In addition to the 2,000-ton supply of food noted 
above, the American Red Cross and the U.S. vol- 
untary relief agencies have provided food, medical 
supplies, clothing, and other relief supplies to the 
value of about $2,100,000. Other shipments and 
contributions are being made in substantial quan- 
tity as each day goes by. 

In response to a resolution of the U.N. General 
Assembly which called on U.N. member nations 
to assist the Hungarian people,’ the United States 
presented $1 million to the United Nations Secre- 
tary-General on November 13.4 Five hundred 
thousand dollars of this has been turned over to the 
Austrian Government for use in caring for refu- 


gees in Austria, and the balance will be used by 


? Tbid. 

7U.N. doc. A/Res/399 (BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 1956, p. 
807). 

*U.S./U.N. press release 2515 (not printed). 
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the United Nations at its discretion for refugee 
relief or resettlement. 


ASSISTANCE FURNISHED FROM AMERICAN 
PRIVATE SOURCES FOR RELIEF OF HUNGARIAN 
PEOPLE AS OF NOVEMBER 16, 19565 


I. Commodity breakdown and estimated value of assist- 
ance given or on hand in Austria: 


Commodity Value 

Cash (for supplies and services) ------------ $ 3538, 000 
GG ete ins ee Mente ni ee ae eet 2, 404, 000 
Medicines, hospital and medical supplies_--- 269, 000 
RGR ese eta es oe ee 217, 000 
Binnie and bedding. =... 3-2-2. cn nnn es 42, 700 
BURG CNCOUS 28 e nck e eee one sene 60, 500 
OORL Weee oo oe eu ecko n sees $3, 346, 200 

II. Additional supplies offered or en route to area: 
UE AS Ee ee nar $12, 000 
RN ee ee eee 75, 000 
Medicines, hospital and medical supplies___ 200, 000 


GS ae ee eee ee $287, 000 
ert US |: | cnr bee ees $3, 633, 200 


III. Names of agencies reporting donations: 


American National Red Cross 

American Friends Service Committee, Inc. 

American Friends of Austrian Children, Inc. 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc. 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Inc. 

Brethren Service Commission 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare 
Conference 

CARE, Ine. 

Church World Service 

Foster Parents’ Plan, Inc. 

International Rescue Committee 

Lutheran World Relief, Inc. 

Save the Children Federation, Inc. 





IV. Sources of information: 


American National Red Cross, American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc., and in- 
dividual donor agencies. 


Role of American Relief Agencies 
in Aid to Hungarian Refugees 
Press release 594 dated November 23 

In view of the large number of communications 
it has received from American citizens asking for 
information on how they can assist the Hungarian 
refugees‘and people, the Department of State is 
calling attention to the most important role being 
played by the American relief agencies in this 
effort. 

The Department of State welcomes the generous 





*Compiled by ICA Voluntary Foreign Aid Staff. 
*Includes 2,000 tons USDA surplus foods donated to 
U.S. voluntary agencies (estimated cost $1,500,000). 
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assistance already made available by the Ameri- 
can people and suggests that the greatest need at 
the present time is for funds as the form of help 
which can most readily be used to meet urgent 
requirements. 

Among the private groups active in this field 
from which information and guidance may be 
obtained are: 


The American Red Cross, 17th and D Sts., NW., 
Washington, D. C. The national headquarters of 
the American Red Cross, or any of its chapters 
throughout the country, will accept contributions 
to assist it in its efforts on behalf of Hungarians. 
The American Red Cross, working through the 
International Red Cross, is helping both Hungar- 
ian refugees in Austria and Hungarian people in- 
side Hungary. 

The American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service, 20 W. 40th St., New York, 
N. Y. This organization has 42 separate relief 
agencies as members. At least 10 are actively en- 
gaged in assisting in every feasible way in caring 
for Hungarian refugees. They carry the major 
burden in handling the resettlement of these 
refugees in the United States. The American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Serv- 
ice will accept contributions on behalf of its mem- 
ber agencies who are engaged in the relief and 
settlement of Hungarian refugees and will distrib- 
ute the funds it receives to its member agencies 
on the basis of need. In indicating the American 
Council as one of the central points to which funds 
may be sent, there is no intent to discourage any- 
one from contributing directly to the member 
agencies of the American Council or to other 
worthwhile organizations interested in helping 


Hungarians. 


Agencies Registered With ICA’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid Actively En- 
gaged in Relief Activities for Hungarian 
Refugees 

American Friends Service Committee, Inc. 

20 S. 12th St. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

American Friends of Austrian Children, Inc. 

202 E. 19th St.—9th Floor 

New York 3, N. Y. 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc. 

1775 Broadway, Room 607 

New York 19, N. Y. 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Inc. 

3 E. 54th St. 

New York 22, N. Y. 
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Brethren Service Commission (General Brotherhood 
Board, Church of the Brethren) 


22 S. State St. 

Elgin, Il. 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference 


350 Fifth Ave. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Church World Service 
215 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere 
(CARE), Ine. 

660 First Ave. 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Foster Parents’ Plan, Inc. 
43 W. 61st St. 
New York 23, N. Y. 


International Rescue Committee 
62 W. 45th St. 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Lutheran World Relief, Inc. 
50 Madison Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Save the Children Federation, Inc. 
345 B. 46th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


The Weaknesses of the Communist Dictatorship 


by Allen W. Dulles 
Director of Central Intelligence} 


I thank you for this opportunity to tell you 
some of the responsibilities of the American in- 
telligence community during these troublous days. 

The first job I had after graduating from college 
was as a teacher in India. While this was longer 
ago than I like to recall, it still leaves with me a 
keen appreciation of the vital importance of your 
work. The land-grant colleges and state universi- 
ties have had a deep influence on America’s edu- 
cational system. You represent the heart of 
America. 

The task of an intelligence officer during these 
days is no easy one. To say that the world is in 
ferment is to put it mildly. 

The free world—and in particular the countries 
we include among the Western democracies—face, 
on almost a worldwide basis, problems such as 
these: (1) revolt against the last vestiges of co- 
lonialism, (2) uprising within the satellite states 
of Europe against Moscow domination, (3) the 
all-out attempt by the Communist bloc to sell its 
theories and its wares throughout what we call the 
uncommitted areas of the world, and (4) the con- 


* Address made before the American Association of 


Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Nov. 14. 
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flict between the free world and its program of 
building up a society based on the principles of 
freedom and the attempt by the Communist bloc 
to make over the world in its image. 

These and other issues have deepened into acute 
crises in Poland and Hungary, in Egypt and other 
Arab States. 


The Role of the CIA 


The role of the Central Intelligence Agency is to 
try to gather together the facts—particularly the 
facts on these crisis situations—and to lay them 
before our policymakers. These include, in par- 
ticular, the President, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense. and others as they may have 
a role to play in dealing with our foreign and 
national security problems. 

This agency is one of the newest of the per- 
manent agencies of the Government. I say “per- 
manent” because it is established by a law of a 
permanent rather than provisional character— 
namely, the act which set up a Department of De- 
fense, provided for the unification of the armed 
services, and set up the National Security Council. 
With the complexities of the modern world and the 
multiplicity of our national security problems, the 
agency has, and I believe will continue to have for 
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the foreseeable future, a very definite and essential 
role to play in our Government structure. 

It is probably inevitable, but unfortunate, that 
in the public mind the name “intelligence” should 
become linked with the storybook concept of the 
cloak and dagger. Frankly, I regret that such 
sensationalism should ever becloud the main and 
vital function of this agency. This function, to co- 
ordinate the work of finding the facts in the inter- 
national situation without bias or prejudice and 
to make those facts available to others in our Gov- 
ernment that have the infinitely difficult task of 
charting a policy which will make for peace among 
nations, helps to build prosperity at home and 
abroad and raise the standards of living and the 
levels of understanding among peoples. 

When I mention that it is our duty to try to find 
the facts of the international situation, this state- 
ment may seem clear and simple. In fact, it is 
infinitely complex in execution. Facts have many 
facets. 

One type of fact, for example, relates to what 
we colloquially call “hardware.” By “hardware” 
we mean the physical assets a particular country 
may have. For example, as applied to the Soviet 
Union, it would mean the size of the armed forces, 
their equipment, particularly in modern strategic 
weapons such as aircraft, guided missiles, atomic 
stockpile, and the like. To know what this con- 
stitutes and its disposition within the Communist 
bloc is one type of fact. Closely related to this, 
and another important fact, is the overall in- 
dustrial potential of a country like the Soviet 
Union. 

Then alongside the hardware comes the more 
difficult assessment of technical competence of 
the leadership and of manpower. How good are 
Soviet aviators? How able are Soviet scientists? 
How well organized is the Soviet government 
machinery ? 

Then we come to an assessment of another and 
more difficult type of fact to analyze: namely, 
what are the basic intentions of a particular coun- 
try, how is it likely to react in a given situation ? 
To our policymakers the intentions of a country 
in a crisis may be more important, and are always 
more difficult to ascertain, than the amount of its 
hardware and its overall military might. 

Let me illustrate what I mean from a fairly 
recent and greatly debated issue of about 6 years 
ago—namely, the intervention of the Chinese 
Communists in the Korean war in October of 1950. 
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I can speak about this from an entirely detached 
viewpoint since at the time I was in private life 
and an outside observer of events. 

At that time it was well known to American 
intelligence and to our policymakers approxi- 
mately how many troops and how much equipment 
the Chinese Communists had close at hand north 
of the Yalu River on the borders of Korea. Thus 
we knew about the hardware element. We could 
also judge within a reasonable margin of error 
how long it would take these particular troops 
to intervene in the North Korean struggle. 

What we did not know with any assurance was 
whether or not the Chinese Communists would 
risk actual intervention and war with the United 
States. Under these circumstances the intelli- 
gence officer has to weigh the pros and cons, to cite 
all indications of physical preparations and of 
probable courses of action, and to reach an overall 
estimate of intentions. In fact, in retrospect I 
think that my predecessors presented a competent 
analysis of the situation, though they did not call 
all the shots. 

In the various crises which face us today we 
have many problems of the same nature. Again 
we know with reasonable accuracy the hardware 
which the various contestants in the Middle East 
have available to put into the struggle if the 
uneasy cease-fire should be broken. In the case, 
for example, of Hungary, we knew what forces 
the Soviet had available and approximately where 
they were located to throw into that country to put 
down the spontaneous uprising of those brave 
people if the Sovief€ finally elected, as they did, to 
take the course of ruthless repression. 

What we, in intelligence, are constantly seeking 
to learn are the motivations and the ambitions 
and the pressures affecting each country whose 
actions might threaten our own national security 
and what these pressures may impel a particular 
country to do. ' 


Problems of the Kremlin 


Today I shall try to analyze some of the per- 
plexing problems which the men in the Kremlin 
must be facing and some of the weaknesses of the 
Communist dictatorship. 

An intelligence officer has no business to be 
either a prophet of gloom or a congenital optimist. 
It is all too easy to be overimpressed with Soviet 
strength and military might if we look only at 
their war machine and become bemused with a sup- 
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posed infallibility because the Kremlin can act 
more swiftly than countries with representative 
forms of government. 

Certainly it is as important to know the weak- 
nesses of an adversary as it is to point up its power 
and strength. 

I am reminded of a story from World War I 
days when things were going badly with the West- 
ern armies in France in 1918. One of the civilian 
leaders of the Allied Governments called a meet- 
ing of some of the top military leaders in France 
and tongue-lashed them furiously for mistakes he 
alleged had been made by the military. (Very 
possibly he was only trying to cover up for civilian 
mistakes.) When he paused for comment, a gen- 
eral officer at the table said philosophically, “Well, 
all I can say is they have generals on the other 
side, too.” 

Often when we, in the intelligence community, 
are about to produce a paper showing that the 
Communists in Moscow are working to carry out 
some imposing blueprint for foreign or military 
policy, they pull off a bureaucratic bungle or make 
some fantastic move that would put in the shade 
the mistakes made by governments in the free 
world. 

I am inclined to say to the pessimist, “We have 
to remember that they are human beings on the 
other side, too.” And here it is also well to re- 
member that, by and large, the policymakers in 
the Kremlin, able, astute, and ruthless as I admit 
many of them to be, have less inherent knowledge 
of the outside world than their opposite numbers 
in any of the major governments of the world. 

Sometimes I feel that the men in the Kremlin 
have little real understanding of the temper of the 
free world. We rightly say that a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing—it is vastly dangerous when 
it comes to appraising the reactions of the other 
countries. Here Moscow is dependent, for the 
most part, not on firsthand knowledge or under- 
standing of the outside world but on reports re- 
ceived from their representatives throughout the 
world whose freedom to criticize and advise is 
limited by the interests they have in protecting 
their jobs and possibly even their heads. 

The military might of a dictatorship, as we 
learned both from Hitler and Stalin, is a formid- 
able thing, but, if we take the same test of long- 
range political acumen, their power has definite 
limitations. 

During the last 2 years of World War II, I was 
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stationed in Bern, Switzerland, and from there 
had some opportunity to look behind the facade 
of the Nazi dictatorship. As long as everything 
went smoothly in the military field in the early war 
days, this dictatorship looked invulnerable. As 
soon as the first blows came against their over- 
extended position, rifts began to appear. While 
actual dissension was kept down by an iron hand, 
it boiled under the surface and erupted in the 
1944 attempt on Hitler’s life. The essential ruth- 
lessness and consequent instability of their course 
of action began to be apparent. 


The Rigidity of Dictatorships 


Now, as the historians are able to turn more 
light on this situation and to analyze the mass 
of documented material we have about the Nazi 
regime, we see that it had within itself the seeds 
of its own destruction. Dictatorships have a ri- 
gidity which gives the false effect of strength. 
The democracies have a flexibility which some- 
times appears a source of weakness but which can 
stand blows and react in a way that is impossible 
in dictatorships. 

The Soviet Union, over the past year and more, 
apparently started some moves to temper the 
rigidity of the Stalinist type of dictatorship. 
When the history of this period is written, I 
imagine that historians will agree that the most 
important document to see the light of day in the 
year 1956 was the famous secret speech of Khrush- 
chev delivered at the 20th Party Congress on 
February 25, 1956. The text was published in 
the free world some 3 months later? The people 
in the Soviet Union have never had this text given 
them over the Soviet radio or in the Soviet press. 
They have had little bits and pieces here and there 
about Stalin’s crimes and misdemeanors but have 
been largely kept in the dark while millions of 
people throughout the free world have had the full 
story. 

Here is one of the weaknesses of dictatorship. 
They dare not tell their own people the truth. In 
the modern age, even with the millions of dollars 
the Soviets spend on jamming foreign radio broad- 
casts, they cannot keep the truth out. Some, but 
unfortunately not all, of the facts banned by the 
Soviet Government eventually reach the Soviet 
people. 

Also, when they send their people abroad, even 


2 See Cong. Rec. of June 4, 1956, p. 8465. 
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though generally under careful control, these 
travelers nevertheless bring back information to 
others. 

When a people begin to discover that their lead- 
ers are not telling them the truth, the seeds of mis- 
trust and lack of confidence are sown. These may 
breed slowly, but they do breed surely. Similarly 
the Russian people have been told none of the real 
facts of the Soviet ruthless repression of Hungary. 
Some day, too, the real truth of this situation will 
seep over the borders to them. 

It was a great gamble that Nikita Khrushchev 
took when he denounced Stalin and the crimes of 
the Stalin era. His own fulsome praise of Stalin 
must have been in the minds of the Soviet people. 
What can one think of a leader who for years was 
the trusted lieutenant and the recipient of the 
favor of the Stalin whom he later denounced as a 
deviationist and murderer? When a dictatorship 
deliberately turns upon and degrades its former 
dictator, it is by that very fact undermining itself. 


Soviet ‘‘New Look’’ 


In essence the Soviet leaders, frightened at the 
consequences of Stalin’s policy at home and 
abroad, tried to ease the iron grip of the Stalinist 
police dictatorship and to give to communism 
some of the surface attributes of a decent way of 
life. They hoped in this way to win for the Com- 
munist system a greater degree of willing consent 
of the governed at home and a degree of political 
respectability to attract new supporters abroad. 
This is in a nutshell what the latest “new look” and 
“de-Stalinization” policy is all about. 

Superficially this seems to be an astute policy. 
There is no doubt that it has constituted a subtler 
threat to innocents abroad who like to think that 
Communists are solely interested in the welfare 
of people whose friendship they cultivate. 

I say this is a great gamble, however, because 
Khrushchev and his colleagues are trying to 
repudiate Stalin and the unpopular characteristics 
of Stalinist rule without relinquishing the monop- 
oly of power enjoyed by Stalin’s heirs in Moscow 
or abandoning control of the great neocolonial 
empire built up on the European border of the 
US.S.R. 

This points up the real dilemma which dictator- 
ships are always facing. <A dictatorship, as the 
term implies, means that you tell people what they 
are to do and you enforce the doing of it. Khrush- 
chev proposed to relax that a little bit at home—- 
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to have an 80 percent dictatorship but in that 20 
percent margin to allow the people some liberty 
of action and thought. This raises the basic ques- 
tion as to whether you can have a partial 
dictatorship. 

True, we have heard of benevolent dictatorships, 
but there the authority of the fuehrer or leader 
remains complete but he only exercises that au- 
thority in such a benevolent way as to keep his 
people temporarily satisfied. 

Any relaxation of the iron authority—and that 
is what, in effect, may have been contemplated 
under the so-called “new look” in the Soviet Union 
—raises great problems. 

These problems are even more serious in the 
satellite area where, in effect, an alien rule was 
foisted upon brave, proud people with long tradi- 
tions of Western culture and with an intense 
yearning for freedom. A little relaxation of 
freedom in the Soviet Union where, after all, 
Russians were ruling Russians was a very differ- 
ent thing from using the same tactics in Eastern 
Europe. There Russians were ruling peoples who 
were once free and came to be dominated and 
controlled by a hated foreign power. 

The consequences of the relaxation of Soviet 
dictatorship in Hungary have been poignantly 
pointed up these last few days. The Hungarian 
people were not content with half liberties, quali- 
fied freedom. The prospects frightened the 
Kremlin and caused an abrupt reversal of policy, 
with consequences that it is hard to estimate. 

In trying to crush the Hungarian revolution 
the Kremlin in effect repudiated an official decla- 
ration which the Moscow Government had made 
on the 30th of October.’ This followed Hungary’s 
first bold bid for freedom, which Moscow appar- 
ently accepted. The Soviet Government said that 
it was necessary to make a statement in connection 
with events in Hungary. It admitted serious 
shortcomings, expressed deep regret that develop- 
ment of events in Hungary had led to bloodshed. 
It admitted that the further presence of the Soviet 
Army elements in Hungary could serve as a cause 
for even further deterioration and stated that the 
Soviet Government has instructed its military 
command to withdraw the Soviet Army units 
from Budapest as soon as this is recognized as 
necessary by the Hungarian Government. It 
agreed to negotiate the whole question of the pres- 
ence of Soviet troops in the territory of Hungary. 


°For text, see BULLETIN of Nov. 12, 1956, p. 745. 
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It seemed that a miracle had happened, that 
what the pessimists had always predicted was im- 
possible had occurred. It seemed that an uprising 
of people largely unarmed could prevail even over 
tanks and modern implements of war, not because 
the revolting people were stronger but because no 
butcher could be found who would dare use all 
the might of modern weapons to crush a people 
rising in wrath and seizing freedom with both 
hands. 


When dictatorship was thus put to the test, 
undoubtedly the men in the Kremlin who debated 
the issue reached the conclusion that their control 
not only in Hungary but throughout the whole 
Soviet domain was at stake. There was a com- 
plete reversal of their short-lived policy of tol- 
erance. All promises made were broken. The 
dictatorship became a dictatorship again, not 
benevolent but ruthless. If this is any guide 
to what may happen in the U.S.S.R., we may 
be back again to the days of ruthless Stalinism. 


Soviet Education 


But it is not alone in the satellites that dictator- 
ship is put to its harsh test. In the Soviet Union 
itself they have a long-range problem which goes 
to the very heart of their ability to keep dicta- 
torial control in the hands of a few men in the 
Kremlin. 

In order to compete with the Western world in 
the field of science and industry, which was vitally 
important for their economic growth and their 
rearmament program, it was essential for the 
Soviet to speed up the education of their people, 
especially in the scientific and technical field. 
After Stalin’s death the regime encouraged more 
objectivity in scientific inquiry and put on the 
shelf some pseudoscientists such as Lysenko. 
After all, they had found out early in the game 
that in the present nuclear age one could not fool 
around with scientists who tailored their art to the 
whims of Marxism. 

Here we immediately see that the Communists, 
in escaping one difficulty, were necessarily run- 
ning into another that may be of even greater 
dimensions in the long run. 

Obviously, the Soviet leaders could not limit 
their educational processes to the scientific fields, 
and more and more young men and women are 
graduating from schools which correspond to 
our high schools and colleges and are taking ad- 
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vanced degrees comparable to our degrees of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. Even 
with all the indoctrination in Communist teach- 
ing which they give to their young students it is 
impossible to prevent education from developing 
the critical faculties which every thinking human 
being possesses. 

Education is a most dangerous drug for dic- 
tators, and Soviet leaders may be creating a situa- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. which eventually—not to- 
morrow, but sometime—will cause pressures for 
further liberalization of political life, still less 
police coercion, greater economic benefits for the 
Russian people, and more effective consultation of 
the wishes of the governed. 

Some 18 months ago, on June 1, 1955, in an 
address at Columbia University I did some specu- 
lating about the dilemma which the Soviet was 
then beginning to face as a result of the broadening 
of their education system and then suggested that 
“man’s desire for freedom must break any bonds 
that may be placed around him,” and I ventured 
to make this prediction: “In introducing mass 
education the troubled Soviet leaders have loosed 
forces dangerous to themselves. It will be very 
difficult for them henceforth to close off their 
own people from access to realities of the outside 
world.” 

I concluded : “A hard choice faces the perplexed, 
and probably unharmonious, group of men in the 
Kremlin. They lead a people who surely will 
come to realize the inevitability of the great pre- 
cept: ‘And Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.’ ” 

It is knowledge of the truth that a dictatorship 
cannot tolerate unless, of course, the truth hap- 
pens to be all favorable to them. That rarely 
happens. 

We have seen instance after instance of this. 
Only those foreign publications are tolerated in 
the Soviet Union which they approve or which, 
being of a technical variety, have no bearing on 
the great political issues of the day. As I men- 
tioned before, they have done everything possible 
to prevent foreign broadcasts from reaching the 
Soviet people. Today there are a thousand jam- 
ming stations in the Soviet Union. 

But I believe it can be truthfully said that 
in the modern age dictatorship is fighting a losing 
battle in trying to block all the avenues through 
which truth permeates to the farthest corners of 
the world. 
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The Uprising of Youth 


As we review the events in Hungary and Poland 
and elsewhere in the Soviet orbit, we find another 
weakness of a dictatorship which many even in 
the free world did not anticipate. 

I suspect that the leaders in the Kremlin felt 
that the relatively long period during which they 
had held and indoctrinated their people had 
inured them to follow and obey without question 
the dictates from Moscow. For almost 40 years 
now the Soviet system has controlled the U.S.S.R., 
and for 10 years or more they have held the satel- 
lites under iron discipline. During all this time 
the new generations have been indoctrinated year 
by year in Marxism and Leninism with an over- 
dose of Stalinism. Their bibles have been the 
writings of Marx, Lenin, and, until recently, 
Stalin. They have been largely cut off from the 
outside world. Under these circumstances how 
could the younger generation—and it is among 
the youth especially that revolt appears—have 
known anything about freedom and liberty? 
How could they aspire to new and different and 
better things when they never had tasted and 
enjoyed them ? 

But in fact, by their ardent pursuit of freedom, 
youths in Poland, Hungary, and elsewhere are dis- 
proving the Kremlin’s confident expectation that, 
as Dostoyevsky had written, “Tyranny is a habit 
capable of being developed, and at last becomes a 
disease. . . . The man and the citizen disappear 
for ever in the tyrant.” 

We now find—and can take infinite encourage- 
ment from the fact—that this theory is false. 
Over recent years it has been the youth who have 
defected from tyranny to freedom. It has been 
the youth who have risked their lives and sacri- 
ficed them in order to achieve a freedom that they 
never have enjoyed but which instinctively they 
yearn for and are ready to die for. You will 
recall the young Polish aviators who have flown 
their planes to freedom in the West. There was 
a group of young men who recently seized a Hun- 
garian plane and brought it to safety in Germany. 
It was youth and those who toiled with their hands 
who sparked the movements in Poland and in 
Hungary, and it is youth and the workers who 
manned the barricades in the streets of Budapest, 
as well as soldiers who would no longer serve an 
alien master. 
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The gravest danger which a Communist dic- 
tatorship faces today is the uprising of youth 
against tyranny. No amount of Communist in- 
doctrination and Marxist education has served 
to alter the basic urge to assert the right of free 
expression. 

A few human beings, it is true, can be brain- 
washed and lose for a time any sense of right and 
wrong, and the desire to assert themselves. One 
thing you cannot do is to brainwash a whole 
nation. 

If we go back through history to the earliest 
times, we will find that the most distinguishing 
feature of man is the instinctive revolt against 
tyranny, the instinctive longing for liberty. Ifa 
dictator fails to recognize and yield to these forces, 
in time he will fall. And yet if he does answer 
this call, in the long run the liberties he may 
grudgingly have given will prove his undoing. 


William H. Jackson Resigns Post 
as Special Assistant to President 


The White House on November 20 announced 
the resignation of William H. Jackson as Special 
Assistant to the President on national security 
affairs. For the text of Mr. Jackson’s letter of 
resignation and the text of the President’s reply, 
see White House press release dated November 20.7 


Visit of Indian Prime Minister 


Statement by James C. Hagerty 
Press Secretary to the President 
White House press release dated November 19 

The President of the United States of America 
has renewed his invitation to the Prime Minister 
of India to pay a visit to the United States, and 
the Prime Minister has accepted. He proposes to 
reach Washington on the 16th of December and 
will proceed to New York City on the 20th of 
December.” 


7For an announcement of Mr. Jackson’s appointment, 
see BULLETIN of Feb. 18, 1956, p. 248. 

2For an exchange of correspondence between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
of India regarding the postponement of the Prime Min- 
ister’s visit, see BULLETIN of July 9, 1956, p. 53. 
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The International Geophysical Year: A Twentieth-Century Achievement 


in International Cooperation 


by Wallace W. Atwood, Jr. 


For a period of 18 months, commencing July 1, 
1957, more than 5,000 scientists from 56 countries 
will be engaged in the most ambitious study yet 
attempted of man’s environment. From the 
North Pole to the South Pole, in every continent, 
from the depths of the oceans to the unknown 
regions hundreds of miles above the earth’s sur- 
face, vast resources of human knowledge and 
ingenuity will be concentrated on the task of un- 
covering some of the many secrets still held by the 
planet on which we live. This project, known as 
the International Geophysical Year, or the Icy 
for short, will represent an outstanding achieve- 
ment not only in the advancement of science and 
man’s control over his environment but also in in- 
ternational cooperation and understanding. 

The beginnings of the Iey go back 75 years to the 
First Polar Year held in 1882-83. Fifty years 
later, in 1932-83, scientists of 12 nations carried 
through the Second Polar Year, and it was antici- 
pated that further polar years would be organized 
every 50 years from then on. However, the rapid 
development of science during the ensuing 20-year 
period changed this picture. By 1950 three facts 
stood out. Much more basic information was 
needed promptly. Modern scientific instruments 
and techniques could facilitate its acquisition. 
And the information could be obtained most ef- 
fectively through the cooperative efforts of scien- 
tists throughout the world. 

Early in 1950 a small group of scientists meet- 





® Mr. Atwood, author of the above article, 
is Director of the Office of International Re- 
lations of the National Academy of Sciences— 
National Research Council. 
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ing informally at Washington, D.C., suggested 
that the Third Polar Year be held 25 years after 
the Second. This group pointed out that the 
United States and the scientists of the world could 
not wait until 1982 to replenish their warehouse 
of scientific data on man’s physical environment. 
They observed that a period of intense solar activ- 
ity was predicted for 1957-58 and that this would 
provide unusually good opportunities for scien- 
tists to observe geophysical phenomena in the 
earth’s atmosphere. In the succeeding months 
the proposal of this small group was brought 
before several international scientific organiza- 
tions and was strongly endorsed by all of them. 
At a meeting of the Executive Board of the 
International Council of Scientific Unions (Icsv) 
in October 1951, a special committee was formed, 
later to become known under its French title, 
Comité spécial de l’année géophysique interna- 
tionale (Csac1). It was charged with the respon- 
sibility of drawing up preliminary plans for the 
undertaking. Membership of this Committee was 
drawn from the four international scientific 
unions concerned with geophysical and related 
sciences and from the World Meteorological 
Organization (WMo). In 1952, at the general 
assembly of Icsu, the scope of the “Year” was 
expanded to include not only the north polar 
region (as in the First and Second Polar Years) 
but the entire earth. All countries were invited 


*One of the members of this group was Lloyd V. Berk- 
ner, who later became vice president of the international 
committee for the IGY. In 1949 Mr. Berkner, president 
of Associated Universities, Inc., was asked by the Secre- 
tary of State to survey the role of the Department in 
science. He submitted a report on “Science and Foreign 
Relations” which became the basic reference on science 
policy for the Department. 
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by Icsu to establish national committees of sci- 
entists to prepare national programs which their 
countries would carry out as part of an overall 
program to be coordinated by Csaat. 


Development of the United States Program 


In February 1953 the U.S. National Committee 
for the Iey was formed by the National Academy 
of Sciences, which adheres to Icsu on behalf of 
the United States. This Committee was charged 
with responsibility for development and conduct 
of the American program. Four months of in- 
tensive planning ensued, and in July of the same 
year, at a meeting of the Csacr at Brussels, the 
American program was discussed and revised in 
the light of programs proposed by other countries. 
In 1954 and again in 1955 and 1956, the programs 
developed by scientists of participating countries 
were examined at meetings of the Csacr, and 
out of these sessions a worldwide program was 
evolved. All participating countries agreed to 
carry out their own investigations in accordance 
with mutually agreed scientific criteria, and all 
agreed to exchange the data so obtained with all 
other countries. 

Very early in the planning for U.S. participa- 
tion in the Iey the National Academy of Sciences 
recognized that implementation of the U.S. pro- 
gram would require substantial financial support 
from the Federal Government. For this reason, 
it was agreed that the Academy, which is a non- 
governmental body, would be responsible for de- 
veloping and carrying out the scientific program 
and the National Science Foundation, which was 
established by the U.S. Congress to encourage 
and support science and scientific research in the 
United States, would obtain the Federal funds 
needed. Thus, U.S. participation in the Icey 
became a joint responsibility of the Academy and 
the Foundation. Requests for support were sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Foundation, and a total 
of $39 million was appropriated to implement the 
American program. These funds are being dis- 
persed by the Foundation upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Academy and with the approval of 
the National Science Board. 

On December 1, 1954, the first phase of the U.S. 
program was launched with the dispatch of the 
U.S.S. Atha to the Antarctic to study sea-ice con- 
ditions and to establish a site for an Iey station 
in Little America. Since then additional U.S. 
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Twelve nations will man more than 50 scientific stations 
in the South Polar region in 1957-58. Three interna- 
tional conferences were held to coordinate the scientific 
and operational aspects of the Antarctic program. Ar— 
Argentina; A—Australia; B—Belgium; C—Chile; F—France; 
GB-Great Britain; J-Japan; NZ—New Zealand; N-—Nor- 
way; SA-—South Africa; R-USSR; US—United States. 


ships and planes have gone to Antarctica and 
scientists have installed many of their instruments 
in anticipation of the Iey observations. During 
the fall months of 1956 (spring in the Antarctic) 
ships have been carrying scientists and opera- 
tional personnel to Antarctica to man the seven 
U.S. Icy stations during 1957 and 1958. 

While the United States has been preparing for 
its Antarctic program, Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Chile, France, Japan, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, the Union of South Africa, the United King- 
dom, and the U.S.S.R. have been busily engaged 
establishing their Antarctic bases. By February 
1957 there will be approximately 56 Icy stations 
in the Antarctic region; the population of this 
huge but little-known area of the world will total 
approximately 600. 

Progress in the development of other research 
programs to be conducted by the United States has 
more or less paralleled that of the Antarctic 
program. 

This spectacular Antarctic phase of the Icy 
program and the daring expeditions making news 
in the press today are familiar to most Americans 
and probably to most of the people in the world. 
So is the artificial-satellite phase of the U.S. Iey 
program that will project high into the upper 
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The geophysical research satellite to be launched by the United States during the IGY will reach an altitude of 300 to 
1,000 miles and will travel approximately 18,000 miles an hour. It will circle the earth once every 90 minutes during 
flight. The path of this manmade moon, measuring about 20 inches in diameter and weighing less than 22 pounds, 
is shown on the map above. Because of the rotation of the earth the path will be displaced about 25 degrees with each 
successive transit around the world. The airborne laboratory will contain miuiature electronic equipment to record 
and transmit scientific data to ground stations. Radio and optical tracking devices located on four continents will 


observe the satellite throughout its flight. 


reaches of the atmosphere manmade vehicles to 
hurtle around the earth at the phenomenal speed 
of 18,000 miles an hour and to send back to the 
earth new knowledge about outer space.? These 
efforts are indeed newsworthy because they repre- 
sent audacious attempts to penetrate into domains 
of science hitherto unexplored by man. 
Important as these activities are, they represent 
but a fraction of the program of study and re- 
search planned for the 18 months of the Icey. The 
United States alone is planning investigations in 
13 scientific fields: aurora and airglow, cosmic 
rays, geomagnetism, glaciology, gravity, the iono- 
sphere, longitude and latitude determinations, 


*For a brief description of the satellite program by 
Hugh Odishaw, Executive Secretary of the U.S. National 
Committee for the IGY, see BuLtetTIn of Aug. 18, 1956, 
p. 280. 
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meteorology, oceanography, seismology, and solar 
activity, as well as rocket and satellite studies of 
the upper atmosphere. These studies will be car- 
ried out in the United States, the Antarctic, the 
Arctic, the Equatorial Pacific, and the waters of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. The United 
States will cooperate with other nations in joint 
projects throughout North and South America 
and in Antarctica. 

Some of the phenomena to be observed include 
the pressure, temperature, wind speed, and hu- 
midity of the atmosphere at altitudes up to 
100,000 feet. Measurements will be made by bal- 
loons carrying instruments which will radio infor- 
mation back to an extensive chain of observation 
stations. The movement of deep ocean currents, 
about which very little is known, will be studied, 
and fluctuations in the size of glaciers will be 
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measured. The ionosphere will be subjected to 
intense study by a carefully planned system of 
observing stations using radio “sounding” tech- 
niques, by which radio waves are projected verti- 
cally and the “echoes” from the ionized layers of 
the atmosphere measured and analyzed. Obser- 
vations of solar activity will record the occurrence 
of sunspots and solar flares, and this information 
will be correlated with other phenomena such as 
activity in the ionosphere and the auroras. Cos- 
mic rays, geomagnetism, and seismology are other 
subjects that will receive their due share of the 
attention of the scientists. 

The use of rockets in the study of the upper at- 
mosphere has made possible for the first time di- 
rect observation at ultrahigh altitudes. Hitherto, 
conventional balloons have been used up to a maxi- 
mum height of 24 miles. Above this height in- 
direct observations, such as those provided by 
radio soundings, have had to be used with a cor- 
responding reduction in the value of the informa- 
tion gained. Now the use of the Aerobee-Hi 
rocket with a vertical range of 200 miles and 
“rockoons,” rockets carried by balloons on the first 
stage of their journey and then fired automatically, 
promises great advances in our knowledge of the 
high atmosphere. 


Application of New Scientific Information 


The data yielded by these gigantic efforts and 
the analyses of the information made available 
will be useful in the further buildup of the fund 
of scientific knowledge essential to the better 
understanding of the earth we live in and the 
forces acting in it, on it, and around it. Indeed, 
the Icy will give a far greater impetus to the 
progress of basic geophysical science than either 
of the two previous polar years were able to 
impart. 

The knowledge that will result from the Iey will 
have very practical value. Meteorological studies 
will result in a far more accurate understanding of 
the forces that make our weather. Adequate data 
from the Antarctic and the charting of mass air 
movements such as the jet streams will enable the 
weather forecaster to increase the reliability of his 
predictions. Knowledge of mass air movements 
will benefit the development of international civil 
aviation. The study of glaciers will tell us a great 
deal about the gradual warming of the climate, the 
results of which can be seen in changes in vegeta- 
tion and the rise in level of the oceans occasioned 
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in large part by the melting of glaciers. A bet- 
ter understanding of the upper atmosphere will 
make it possible to improve long-range radio com- 
munications. Auroral disturbances and disturb- 
ances in the ionosphere due to solar flares and 
sunspots sometimes make the transmission of radio 
signals over long distances impossible. Data 
from a worldwide system of observation stations 
will make possible the delineation of patterns of 
ionospheric behavior that will aid greatly in the 
prediction of the quality of radio reception for a 
given period and in the selection of alternate fre- 
quencies and “radio routes” by which communica- 
tion could be effected, should normal channels be 
blocked. These are but a few of the immediate 
benefits that will be realized. 


An Adventure in International Science 


When one considers that the U.S. part of the 
Iay program that has been briefly sketched here is 
only a part, though an integral part, of the larger 
program comprising the coordinated efforts of 
practically all geophysicists of the world, one 
appreciates that the International Geophysical 
Year is indeed a world project. Not only will it 
reach into every corner of the earth, known and 

















Tentative plans call for the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
to observe the distribution of sea-ice in the Arctic Ocean 
on polar and transpolar flights in 1957-58. The flight 
lines indicated on the map represent proposed routes to 
be flown during the daylight months of the IGY.* 


* For the text of a U.S. note to the U.S.S.R. proposing 
reciprocal aerial observation of Arctic ice in connection 
with the IGY, see ibid., Oct. 1, 1956, p. 508. 
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unknown, plumbing it from the very core to the 
outermost limits of the atmosphere 800 miles into 
space, but those who will man the seismological 
stations on remote Pacific islands, trek across the 
wastelands of the Antarctic to measure the thick- 
ness of the polar icecap, or participate in any one 
of thousands of individual projects will represent 
almost every nation in the world capable of con- 
tributing talent to this truly international under- 
taking. 

But it could not be otherwise. The forces of 
nature do not recognize boundary lines. We are 
all familiar with the cold waves that sweep in from 
Canada, blessed in the summer and not so wel- 
come in the winter. Nothing we in the United 
States can do will prevent these influxes of air 
masses from regions far distant. We would not 
even know they were coming were it not for 


meteorological information supplied by the 
Canadians. But, on the other hand, the Cana- 


dians themselves are at the mercy of weather from 
outside their country. The same cold wave that 
comes across our northern border may be the result 
of a storm off the east coast of Asia which, after 
passing through Canada and the United States, 
may go on to become a storm in the Atlantic and 
dump millions of tons of snow or rain on Western 
Europe. 

Tn short, there is no such thing as North Ameri- 
can meteorology, or European geophysics, or 
South American oceanography. The U.S. mete- 
orologist needs meteorological data from all parts 
of the world; the British geophysicist would be 
greatly handicapped if he had to base his theories 
on observations confined to his own country; and 
the Brazilian who studies the oceans off his coast 
would be lost without information obtained by 
his colleagues in North America, Europe, and 
Africa. 

All this is true in the day-to-day progress of 
scientific knowledge. It is doubly true for the 
Iey. Without the coordination of information 
from all who participate, the value of the contri- 
butions of individual countries would be greatly 
reduced. One project for the more precise deter- 
mination of latitude and longitude will entail 
astronomical observations at more than 20 Icey 
stations around the world. Today it is possible 
for an island to be misplaced on a map by as much 
as several miles. The new studies, which depend 
for much of their value on the integration of data 
from many different points on the earth’s surface, 
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may narrow this margin of error down to a few 
feet. 

During what are called Special World Inter- 
vals, communication centers in the United States, 
Alaska, Japan, Australia, and the U.S.S.R. will 
alert all Iay stations when periods of unusual 
solar, magnetic, auroral, or ionospheric activity 
are expected, to insure that as much effort as pos- 
sible is concentrated on the observation of these 
phenomena. 

One of the finest examples of international co- 
operation, especially when viewed in the light of 
present-day barriers to free flow of informa- 
tion, is the agreement reached by all countries 
participating in the Iey that data collected will 
be made available to scientists of all countries. To 
facilitate the collection and distribution of Icey 
data the Csacr endorsed the establishment of 
World Data Centers in the United States, the 
U.S.S.R., and Western Europe. Plans for the 
U.S. center are well advanced. It will begin to 
function as soon as data begin to flow in shortly 
after July 1, 1957. 


An Adventure in International Relations 


International cooperation on this scale does not 
just happen, nor is it developed overnight. For 
more than 80 years scientists have come together 
periodically at international congresses to discuss 
their work. Early in the 20th century they 
started to form international nongovernmental or- 
ganizations, called unions, to provide continuity 
for their joint undertakings between congresses. 
Today scientists participate in the activities of 
these unions through their principal national 
scientific bodies, which adhere to the unions on 
behalf of their respective countries. In the United 
States adherence to these scientific unions and to 
the International Council of Scientific Unions 
is achieved through the National Academy of 
Sciences. The latter represents the interests of 
the U.S. Government and U.S. scientists at the 
general assemblies and congresses of these scien- 
tific organizations. The annual membership dues 
of the United States are paid by the Department 
of State. 

Founded in 1932 as the successor to an earlier 
organization known as the International Research 
Council, Icsvu is responsible with its member un- 
ions for the initiation and development of the 
Icy. Icsu is demonstrating the possibilities 
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Distribution of the nearly 2,000 IGY stations has been carefully planned by CSAGI and the countries participating in 


the IGY. 


In order to obtain a continuous cross section of atmospheric and other geophysical phenomena from the 


Arctic to the Antarctic, five meridianal pole-to-pole chains of stations have been established. These more or less con- 


tinuous chains are located within the zones shown on the map above. 


To insure maximum possible world coverage, 


other networks of stations have been created in the Arctic, Antarctic, and Equatorial regions. 


which actually exist today for furthering the wel- 
fare of the peoples of the world through coopera- 
tive undertakings. It is doing so by utilizing 
experience and techniques built up through years 
of encouraging scientific activity on a worldwide 
scale and coordinating scientific progress through 
its member unions and the governments of adher- 
ing countries. 

Interest in the Icy is not confined to the scien- 
tific community. Intergovernmental organiza- 
tions and the governments of the countries whose 
scientists are active in the Iey have recognized the 
stake they have in this enterprise and have pro- 
vided substantial financial and other assistance. 
Thus, Wto has been concerned with the planning 
from the start and the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(Unesco) has contributed a part of the cost of the 
central secretariat set up by Icsu. Governments 
not only have been generous with money but have 
provided the ships, aircraft, personnel, and equip- 
ment to transport scientists and equipment to re- 
mote corners of the world; the rockets to be used 
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in the exploration of the upper atmosphere have 
all been made available through governments. 
This list could be expanded. 

A very important contribution to the U.S. pro- 
gram is being made by the Department of Defense 
in the form of technical aid and logistic support. 
The satellite program is a good illustration of the 
military contribution to the Icy. The propelling 
rockets and instruments will be supplied by the 
Department of the Navy, and the launching will 
take place at Patrick Air Force Base in Florida. 

The Department of State and the diplomatic 
missions abroad have greatly facilitated the plan- 
ning of those phases of the Iey program which 
have called for formal intergovernmental agree- 
ments, e. g., the establishment of earth-satellite 
tracking stations in Central and South America. 
In addition, the Department has provided valu- 
able advice and counsel on many aspects of the 
worldwide program and has expedited the proc- 
essing of documents necessary for international 
travel and for the exchange of scientific personnel 
with other participating countries. Continuous 
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International cooperation in the IGY involves 56 coun- 
tries representing slightly more than 90 percent of the 
population of the world. Never before have so many 
nations worked together in search of scientific knowledge. 


liaison between the Department and the National 
Academy of Sciences on matters relating to the 
Iey is maintained through the Department’s Office 
of the Science Adviser and the Academy’s Office 
of International Relations. 

Although the Iey was planned as a scientific 
undertaking, it is in reality a magnificent achieve- 
ment in international cooperation. Even should 
the scientific results of the Icy fall short of expec- 
tations, which is quite unlikely, the experiences 
gained during the years of planning and execution 
of the program will fully justify the effort. Valu- 
able exchanges of scientific information have been 
initiated, agreements have been reached on difli- 
cult procedural matters, many close friendships 
have been established, and the scientists of more 
than 55 nations have learned that they can work 
together despite differences in national traditions, 
social institutions, political objectives, and eco- 
nomic status. The success of the Icey will be 
measured not only in terms of its contribution to 
science but, even more important, in terms of its 
contribution to the furtherance of international 
cooperation. In a letter to the chairman of the 
National Science Board in 19538, President Eisen- 
hower said that the International Geophysical 
Year would “very materially strengthen our bonds 
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with the many cooperating nations and make a 
constructive contribution to the solution of mutual 
problems.” 

For all who are associated with the Iey, as 
individuals and as members of the scientific com- 
munity, the support given to this adventure of 
discovery by peoples and governments is highly 
encouraging. Scientists of the United States are 
proud that their own country is advancing so 
freely the moral and material support needed for 
the success of this bold and promising under- 
taking. 


U.S. To Assist Afghanistan 
To Rebuild Habibia College 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on November 17 that Afghanistan has 
accepted an offer of the United States to provide 
Habibia College at Kabul, the capital of Afghan- 
istan, up to $100,000 worth of building materials 
to help rebuild a wing of the college which was 
recently destroyed by fire. 

The funds to defray the foreign-exchange cost 
of the imported building materials will be pro- 
vided by Ica as part of the U.S. program of eco- 
nomic assistance to Afghanistan and as an ex- 
pression of the friendship of the United States for 
the Afghan people. 

Habibia College is the oldest secular educa- 
tional institution in Afghanistan and the alma 
mater of a large proportion of the leaders of that 
country. Ica said it was hoped that rebuilding of 
the wing could be started at the earliest possible 
time. 


Investigation on Imports of Butter 
Oil and Butter Substitutes 


White House press release dated November 17 


The President on November 17 directed the 
U.S. Tariff Commission to make an immediate 
investigation into the effects of imports of butter 
oil and butter substitutes on the Department of 
Agriculture’s price support program for milk and 
butterfat and on the amount of products processed 
in the United States from domestic milk and 
butterfat. 

The President’s action was taken in response 
to a recommendation from the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture.t The Tariff Commission’s investigation, 
which will be made pursuant to section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, will 
relate specifically to butter oil and butter substi- 
tutes containing 45 percent or more of butterfat 
and which are dutiable under paragraph 709 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 


President’s Letter to Edgar B. Brossard, Chairman of 
Tariff Commission 

Dear Mr. Cuarrman: I have been advised by 
the Department of Agriculture that there is reason 
to believe that butter oil and butter substitutes 
containing 45 percent or more of butterfat, which 
are dutiable under Paragraph 709 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, are practically certain 
to be imported under such conditions and in such 
quantities as to render or tend to render ineffective, 
or materially interfere with the Department’s 
price support program for milk and butterfat, or 
to reduce substantially the amount of products 
processed in the United States from domestic milk 
and butterfat. 

The United States Tariff Commission is there- 
fore directed to make an immediate investigation 
under Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as amended, to determine if there is a need 
for import restrictions on butter oil and butter 
substitutes containing 45 percent or more of but- 
terfat, which are dutiable under Paragraph 709 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

The Commission’s findings should be completed 
as promptly as practicable. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EIs—ENHOWER. 


Request for Views Concerning 
Wool-Fabric Tariff Quota 


Press release 591 dated November 19 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information on 
November 19 issued notice that it will receive 
views from the public on possible means for ap- 
plying the recently established tariff quota on 
certain wool fabrics. The tariff quota was pro- 


* Not printed. 
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claimed by the President on September 28, 1956, 
under the terms of the note applying to the con- 
cession made in 1947 by the United States on 
woolens and worsteds under items 1108 and 1109 
(a) of Part I Schedule XX of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

Subsequent to the invocation of the wool-fab- 
ric reservation and to the establishment of a tariff 
quota on imports of certain of these fabrics the 
U. S. Government has received a number of sug- 
gestions regarding implementation of the quota. 
It has been proposed that there be some form of 
allocation of the quota. 

The U. S. Government agencies concerned have 
given preliminary consideration to the matter and 
have concluded that for the remainder of 1956 
there should be no change in the method of allo- 
cation as announced on September 28, 1956, i. e. 
the 3.5-million-pound tariff quota will remain on 
a global basis for the last 3 months of 1956. Fur- 
thermore, after preliminary study of the possi- 
bility of allocation of the quota by supplying 
country for 1957, the Government agencies con- 
cerned are of the view that the disadvantages of 
such an arrangement would outweigh the ad- 
vantages. 

A quarterly allocation of the tariff quota for 
1957, not broken down by countries but applied 
globally, may, however, have more merit than the 
proposed country allocation. Such quarterly 
allocations may lead to more orderly marketing 
than would be the case with an annual quota and 
may be helpful to-importers and domestic users 
of the fabrics without unduly affecting the com- 
petitive position of the various suppliers. Pre- 
liminary examination indicates that quarterly 
quotas could be either equal or unequal based on 
the previous pattern of trade. 

Before giving further consideration to the mat- 
ter, the interdepartmental trade-agreements or- 
ganization would appreciate receiving the views 
of all interested persons with regard to the pos- 
sible effect the distribution of the annual tariff 
quota into four parts would have on U. S. trade. 
This indication of interest in exploring the possi- 
bilities of quarterly quotas does not preclude the 
submission of views on other possible methods of 
applying the tariff quota. 

Letters or briefs should be submitted to the Com- 


? BULLETIN of Oct. 8, 1956, p. 555. 
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mittee for Reciprocity Information, which is the 
interdepartmental committee established to receive 
views on trade agreement matters. It is requested 
that any such views be submitted by the close of 
business on December 10, 1956. 

All communications on this matter, in 15 copies, 
should be addressed to The Secretary, Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commission 
Building, Washington 25, D.C. If any interested 
party considers that his views cannot be adequately 
expressed to the committee in a written brief, 
he should make this known to the secretary of the 
committee, who will then arrange for oral pre- 
sentation before the committee. 


TEXT OF NOTICE? 


COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


Request for Views regarding Possible Allocation of Wool 
Fabric Tariff Quota. 


Closing date for submission of written statements Decem- 
ber 10, 1956. 


The Committee for Reciprocity Information 
hereby gives notice that it will receive views re- 
garding the possible allocation of the annual tariff 
quota, established by a proclamation of the Presi- 
dent on September 28, 1956 (Proc. No. 3160, 21 
F. R. 7593), on woolens and worsteds under items 
1108 and 1109 (a) of Part I Schedule XX 
(Geneva) of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 

The purpose of receiving the views of interested 
parties is to assist the interdepartmental trade 
agreements committee in its consideration of pos- 
sible means for applying the annual tariff quotas 
which under the terms of the proclamation of 
September 28, 1956, are to be determined annually 
beginning in 1957. The Committee is particularly 
considering the possibility of a system of quarterly 
allocation of such annual tariff quotas. The sub- 
mission of views with respect to such a system of 
allocation, as well as with respect to other possible 
means of applying the tariff quota, is invited. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information 
hereby gives notice that all views should be sub- 
mitted in writing not later than the close of busi- 
ness, December 10, 1956. Such written statements 
should be addressed to “Committee for Reciprocity 
Information, Tariff Commission Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.” Fifteen copies of written state- 


791 Fed. Reg. 8994. 


ments, either typed, printed or duplicated, should 
be submitted, of which one copy shall be sworn to. 
If any interested party considers that his views 
cannot be adequately expressed to the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information in a written state- 
ment, consideration will be given to a request for 
oral presentation before the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information. 

Written statements submitted to the Committee, 
except information and business data proffered in 
confidence, shall be open to inspection by inter- 
ested persons. Information and business data 
proffered in confidence shall be submitted on sep- 
arate pages clearly marked “For Official Use Only 
of the Committee for Reciprocity Information.” 

All communications regarding this notice should 
be addressed to the Executive Secretary, Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commis- 
sion Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

By direction of the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information this 19th day of November 1956. 


Epwarp YARDLEY, 
Secretary, 
Comunittee for Reciprocity Information. 


President Decides Against Increase 
in Tariff on Lighter Flints 


White House press release dated November 13 


The President has declined to accept the recom- 
mendation of the U.S. Tariff Commission for an 
increase in the tariff on imports of ferrocerium 
(lighter flints) and all other cerium alloys. 

The President made known his decision against 
invoking the “escape clause” of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, as amended, in iden- 
tical letters to the chairmen of the Senate Finance 
and House Ways and Means Committees. He 
said that it did not appear to him “that imports 
of lighter flints have, as the law provides, ‘con- 
tributed substantially towards causing or threat- 
ening serious injury’ to the domestic industry.” 
The President said, “Such difficulties as the United 
States industry has encountered appear to me to 
be due rather to an approximately 40 percent 
decline in U.S. consumption of lighter flints, from 
138,000 pounds in 1951 to 83,400 pounds in 1954, 
and to a sharp decline of about 90 percent in 
United States exports, from 86,100 pounds in 1951 
to 8,000 pounds in 1954.” The President con- 
tinued, “Imports on the other hand in 1954 were 
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only slightly more than 5,000 pounds and repre- 
sented only 6.8% of the domestic consumption of 
lighter flints. Imports have increased since the 
Commission filed its report but they still represent 
a relatively small proportion of domestic consump- 
tion.” 

Earlier this year the President deferred action 
on the U.S. Tariff Commission’s report of its in- 
vestigation into lighter flints while the Attorney 
General, at the President’s request, investigated 
a legal issue which had emerged during considera- 
tion of the escape-clause case in the executive 
branch... The Attorney General recently reported 
to the President that his inquiry had not devel- 
oped facts warranting the filing of any proceeding 
by the Department of Justice. 

The Tariff Commission made its investigation 
pursuant to section 7 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, as amended. 


President’s Letter to Chairmen of Congressional 
Committees? 


NoveMsBer 12, 1956 

Dear Mr. Cuarrman: As you know, in its report 
to me on its escape clause investigation relating to 
imports of ferrocerium (lighter flints) and all 
other cerium alloys, the United States Tariff Com- 
mission found (1) that such imports were causing 
serious injury to the domestic industry producing 
like or directly competitive products and (2) that 
this injury resulted in part from a tariff conces- 
sion, effective January 1, 1948, which reduced the 
duty on such imports by 50 percent. The Tariff 
Commission in its report recommended that the 
mentioned concession be withdrawn in full. 

During intensive study of this matter within 
the Executive Branch a question relating to the 
legal aspects of the competitive situation in the 
domestic industry emerged. Accordingly, I asked 
the Attorney General to undertake a thorough ex- 
ploration of this legal question and to advise me 
definitively with respect thereto. 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 27, 1956, p. 353. 

* Addressed to Senator Harry Flood Byrd, chairman 
of the Sénate Committee on Finance, and Representative 
Jere Cooper, chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 
Inittee, 
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I have now heard from the Attorney General 
and he has advised me that the facts developed 
in his inquiry do not warrant the filing of any 
proceeding by the Department of Justice. 

After consulting with interested departments 
and agencies of the Executive Branch, and after 
reviewing this case again in the light of latest 
available information, I have decided, on the facts 
and the law, that this case does not present suf- 
ficient grounds for escape clause relief. 

When an industry is apparently in straitened 
circumstances due to a variety of causes it is almost 
always difficult to assess the degree to which im- 
ports may have contributed, if at all, to the in- 
dustry’s problems. Mindful of this consideration 
and of the Commission’s findings in this case, it 
nevertheless does not appear to me that imports of 
lighter flints have, as the law provides, “con- 
tributed substantially towards causing or threat- 
ening serious injury” to the domestic industry. 
Such difficulties as the United States industry has 
encountered appear to me to be due rather to an 
approximately 40 percent decline in United States 
consumption of lighter flints, from 138,000 pounds 
in 1951 to 83,400 pounds in 1954, and to a sharp 
decline of about 90 percent in United States ex- 
ports, from 86,100 pounds in 1951 to 8,000 pounds 
in 1954. Imports on the other hand in 1954 were 
only slightly more than 5,000 pounds and repre- 
sented only 6.8% of the domestic consumption of 
lighter flints. Imports have increased since the 
Commission filed its report but they still represent 
a relatively small proportion of domestic con- 
sumption. 

It is the firm policy of the United States to seek 
continuously expanding levels of world trade and 
investment. Any departure from this established 
policy must of course, therefore, be taken only if 
predicated upon sound evidence and reason. In 
my judgment such sound evidence and reason are 
lacking in this case for there is a very serious 
question that increased imports are contributing 
substantially towards causing or threatening 
serious injury. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1seENHOWER 
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United States Worid Trade Fair 
A PROCLAMATION?’ 


WuHereEAs the United States World Trade Fair is to 
be held at New York, New York, from April 14 to April 27, 
1957, inclusive, for the purposes of exhibition, promotion, 
and sale of foreign products and services to the American 
trade and to the public; and 

WHereass the Congress, by a joint resolution ap- 
proved July 27, 1956, has authorized the President of the 
United States of America, by proclamation or in such 
other manner as he may deem proper, to invite the States 
of the Union and foreign countries to participate in 
such United States World Trade Fair; and 

WuHereas the participation by the States of the Union 
and foreign countries in the United States World Trade 
Fair will promote foreign and domestic commerce and 
will serve as a means of fostering good will among 
nations: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States of America, do hereby in- 
vite the States of the Union and foreign countries to par- 
ticipate in the United States World Trade Fair to be held 
in the Coliseum in New York, New York, from April 14 
to April 27, 1957, inclusive. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Seal of the United States of America 
to be affixed. 

DoneE at the City of Washington this sixteenth day of 

November in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
{[sEAL] dred and fifty-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred 
and eighty-first. 
By the President : 
HERBERT HOoveER, Jr. 


Acting Secretary of State 


World Bank Makes $1.6 Million Loan 
for Nicaraguan Power Development 


The World Bank announced on November 15 
a loan of $1.6 million for electric power develop- 
ment in Nicaragua. The loan will supplement a 
loan of $7.1 million made in July 1955 to finance 
the foreign-exchange costs of constructing a 
30,000-kilowatt thermal power plant and expan- 
sion of the distribution system in Managua and 
transmission lines to 15 outlying towns. 


1No. 3165; 21 Fed. Reg. 9159. 
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Grace National Bank of New York is partici- 
pating in the loan, without the World Bank’s 
guaranty, to the extent of $101,000, representing 
the first two maturities falling due in October 1959 
and April 1960. 

The loan was made to the Empresa Nacional de 
Luz y Fuerza of Managua and is guaranteed by 
the Republic of Nicaragua. Empresa is an auton- 
omous government corporation which supplies 
power tothe Managua area. The loan is for aterm 
of 15 years and bears interest of 434 percent, in- 
cluding the 1 percent commission charged by the 
bank. Amortization will begin October 1, 1959. 

The new loan was made to cover the additional 
foreign exchange needed for the Managua power 
project. The total cost of the project will be 
approximately the same as had been originally 
estimated—$10.6 million—but after the award of 
contracts for equipment and construction, it was 
found that the foreign-exchange component was 
larger than had been estimated. 

Construction of the foundations for the power 
plant and building started in May 1956. The first 
15,000-kilowatt unit should be ready for commer- 
cial operation in March 1958 and the second 
15,000-kilowatt unit 5 months later. The Managua 
distribution system is scheduled for completion 
before the end of 1957 and the transmission lines 
by February 1958. When completed, the project 
will double electric generating capacity in Nica- 
ragua and help to meet the demand for power in 
the Managua and Pacific coastal plain areas, the 
most populous and productive in the country. 

Bank loans in Nicaragua now total $23 million. 
They have been made for electric power, agricul- 
ture, road transport, and improvements at Corinto, 
the main seaport on the Pacific. 

After having been approved by the bank’s ex- 
ecutive directors, the loan documents were signed 
by Julio C. Morales, Chargé d’Affaires ad interim 
of the Embassy of Nicaragua in Washington, on 
behalf of the Republic of Nicaragua, by Humberto 
Salvo, General Manager of Empresa Nacional de 
Luz y Fuerza, on behalf of the borrower, and by 
W. A. B. Iliff, Vice President, on behalf of the 
World Bank. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of Meetings’ 


Adjourned During November 1956 


U.N. Sugar Conference: 2d Session... . . 2... 2 ee eee GONnCVE 5 ard Bale w 8 Oct. 4-Nov. 2 

U.N. Special Committee on Question of Defining Aggression ; ING WHY OTR 05s “ottenians Oct. 8—Nov. 2 

GATT Contracting Parties: llth Session. . . ....... Geneva . . Oct. 11-Nov. 17 

South Pacific Commission: 16th Session ..........2.. ieee. New Caledonia. Oct. 18-Nov. 7 

Committee on Improvement of National Statistics: 4th Session. Washington . Shier at Oct. 22-Nov. 2 

UNICEF Executive Board and Program Committee. . x INGWMOPEN. 6c ene sackert’ Oct. 22—Nov. 2 

— Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation: 24 New York . epee Oct. 22-Nov. 3 

eeting. 

U.N. ECAFE: Subcommittee on Trade: 2d Session ; uO Or yet es aes Oct. 29-Nov. 5 

FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: Ist Meeting of Con- Rome. . Oct. 29-Nov. 10 
sultative Subcommittee on Economic Aspects of Rice. 

UNESCO Executive Board: 45th Session. er New Delhi. Oct. 31-Nov. 3 

International Sugar Council: 10th Meeting. . < GENEVE...) < Nov. 1 iJ ri 

U.N. General Assembly: Ist and 2d Emergency, Special Sessions . New York. ....... Nov. 1-12 

U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee: 4th Session of Working Geneva ......... Nov. 5-7 
Party on Rural Electrification. 

U.N. Trusteeship Council: Standing Committee on Petitions . INGWe MOPS 2. cio Ss. aul wid, Nov. 5-9 

FAO International Rice Commission: Ad Hoc Working Group on Calcutta. ........ Nov. 5-10 
Storage and Processing of Rice. 

Consultative Committee for Economic Development in South and Wellington, New Zealand . Nov. 5-17 
Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan): Preliminary Working lid 

7th International Grassland Congress. , ; : : Palmerston, New Zealand . Nov. 6-15 

ICAO International Conference on Airport Charges ‘ Montreal, s..> 1.3.3. ise Nov. 6-23 

U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee. . GEREVAN. a shee S SOS Nov. 8-12 

Tripartite Danube Conference (France, U. x. U.S A LET aes tay ee a aoe Nov. 8-13 

FAO Cocoa Study Group: Ist Meeting. .......... Brussels . . Nov. 12-17 

U.N. ECE Timber Committee: Joint FAO/ECE ‘Working Party on Geneva . Nov. 12-17 
Forest and Forest Products Statistics. 

FAO International Rice Commission: 5th Session. . ...... Calcutta. Nov. 12-19 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: 4th Meeting . Seattle. Nov. 12-19 

ICAO Special Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Meeting. . . Antigua, Guatemala. Nov. 13-27* 

Caribbean Commission: Conference on Town and Country De- Trinidad. Sees Nov. 14-23 
velopment Planning. 

Inter-Parliamentary Union: 45th Conference ..... . Bangkok. Be ects 2 Nov. 15-21 

ANZUS Council: 4th Meeting. ‘ . Washington . . Nov. 16-17 

U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: W orking ‘Group Geneva. .. .-. Nov. 19-23 
on Censuses of Population and Housing. 

Consultative Committee for Economic Development in South and Wellington, New Zealand . . Nov. 19-30 
Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan): Officials Meeting. 

FAO Regional Conference for Latin America: 4th Session . Santiago . Nov. 19-30 

ILO Governing Body: 133d Session. : She ae Geneva. Nov. 20-24 

U.N. ECOSOG Technical Assistance Committee . New York Nov. 26-30 

In Session as of November 30, 1956 

North Pacific Fur Seal Conference . . Resi tee ee ae chet eae Washington... «. « « « Nov. 28, 1955- 

UNESCO General Conference: 9th Session. .. 2. ..04 New Delhi. . Nov. 5- 

U.N. General Assembly: 11th Session. Fecha te atte ere New York Nov. 12- 

U.N. ECLA Trade Committee: Ist Meeting . eas ee at SSRIS 5 6/ sehen clee. a ee Nov. 19- 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Nov. 21, 1956. 
United Nations; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; UNICEF, United 


is a list of abbreviations: U.N., 


Asterisks indicate tentative dates. 


Following 


Nations Children’s Fund; ECAFE, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; FAO, Food and ‘Agriculture Organi- 
zation; UNESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; ECE, Economic Commission for 
Europe; ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; ANZUS, Australia-New Zealand-United States; ILO, Inter- 
national Labor’ Organization; ECOSOC, Economic and Social Council; ECLA, Economic Commission for Latin America; 
ITU, International Telecommunication Union; CCIT, formerly Comité consultatif international télégraphique, now 
Comité consultatif international télégraphique "et téléphonique (CCIT and CCIF combined); NATO, North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization; WMO, World Meteorological Organization; UPU, Universal Postal Union. 
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Calendar of Meetings— Continued 


In Session as of November 30, 1956— Continued 


ITU International Telegraph and Telephone Consultative Com- 
mittee (CCIT): Preliminary Study Group. 

Customs Cooperation Council: 9th Session . ‘ 

Ist Inter-American Technical Meeting on Housing and Planning . 

U.N. ECE Housing Committee: 13th Session and Working Parties . 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: Permanent Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Scheduled December 1, 1956-February 28, 1957 


ICAO Panel on Aircraft Rescue and Fire-fighting Equipment at 
Aerodromes. 

FAO Plant Protection Committee for Southeast Asia and Pacific 
Region: Ist Meeting. 

ITU International Telephone Consultative Committee (CCIF): 
18th Plenary Assembly (Final Meeting). 

U.N. ECE Committee on Agricultural Problems: 8th Meeting . 

U.N. ECE Steel Committee and Working Parties : 

Consultative Committee for Economic Development in South and 
Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan): Ministerial “etna 

International Wheat Council: 21st Session . Ss 

UNESCO Executive Board: 46th Session 

American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood: 
Semiannual Meeting of Directing Council. 

ITU International Telegraph Consultative Committee (CCIT): 
8th Plenary Assembly (Final Meeting). 

Caribbean Commission: 23d Meeting. . 

Symposium on Tropical Cyclones. . . 

FAO European Contact Group on the Uses of Isotopes s and Radi- 
ation in Agricultural Research: Ist Meeting. 

FAO Working Party on Price Support System . 

U.N. ECE Coal Committee ... , . 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee 

U.N. ECAFE Railway Subcommittee: 
Party on Railway Track Sleepers. 

ITU International Telegraph and Telephone Consultative Com- 
mittee (CCIT): First Plenary Assembly of New CCIT (former 
CCIT and CCIF combined). 

U.N. Economic and Social Council: Resumed 22d Session . 

NATO Council: Ministerial Session. ; : 

ICAO Special North Atlantic Fixed Services Meeting . 

U.N. ECOSOC Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities. 

ICAO Panel on Visual Aids to Approach and Landing . ‘ 

U.N. ECOSOC Transport and Communications Commission: 8th 
Session. 

FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 
Coconut and Coconut Products. 

International Commission for the Celebration of the 200th Anni- 
versary of the Birth of Alexander Hamilton. 

WMO Commission for Climatology: 2d Session. 

WMO Regional Association I (Africa): 2d Session , 

Conference for Coordination of Very High Frequency Mobile 
Frequencies in Certain High Traffic Areas of the North and 
Baltic Seas. 

19th International Red Cross Conference 

UPU Executive and Liaison Committee: Airmail Subcommittee. . 

ICAO Panel on Future Requirements of Turbo-jet Aircraft: 2d 
Meeting. 

International Congress of National Libraries (with UNESCO) . 

Preparatory Commission of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

Uf N. Refugee Fund Executive Committee: 4th Session . . 

U.N. Refugee Fund Standing Program Subcommittee: 4th Session . 

Inter-American Committee of Presidential Representatives . 


5th Tene Working 


Working Party on 


U.N. ECAFE Inland Transport Committee: 6th Session 
U.N. ECOSOC Population Commission: 9th Session 
U.N. ECE Working Party on Gas Problems: 2d Session 
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Geneva. 


Brussels 
Bogota . 
Geneva. 
Lima. 


Montreal . 
Bangkok . 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
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London. 
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Review of 11th Session of Contracting Parties to GATT 


Press release 592 dated November 20 

Several issues of primary importance to the fu- 
ture work of the Contracting Parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade were con- 
sidered during the 11th regular session of the Con- 
tracting Parties. The session began on October 
11 and closed on November 17, 1956, at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

During the session, arrangements were made for 
the Contracting Parties to hold comprehensive 
consultations during 1957 with most of the coun- 
tries maintaining import quotas for balance-of- 
payments reasons. This will be the first general 
examination of such quantitative restrictions since 
the general agreement was initiated in 1948. 

In response to a request by the Government of 
Switzerland, a procedure was agreed upon which 
will permit the provisional accession of Switzer- 
land to the general agreement if tariff negotiations 
with that country can be successfully concluded. 
The tariff negotiations with Switzerland will 
probably take place sometime in 1957 after the 
Swiss Government has instituted a new tariff law. 
These new negotiations will not involve reductions 
in any existing United States duties. 

Preliminary discussion was held with regard to 
the relationship of the general agreement to cur- 
rent negotiations at Brussels on a European com- 
mon market or customs union among Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands. A similar discussion took place 
with regard to studies at Paris which may lead to 
a free-trade area between members of the pro- 
posed customs union and various Western Euro- 
pean countries, such as the United Kingdom. In 
view of the preliminary nature of the Brussels and 
Paris work, it was not possible to discuss the sub- 





*For a statement made at the opening session by Her- 
bert V. Prochnow, Deputy Under Secretary for Economic 
Affairs and chairman of the U.S. delegation, see BULLETIN 
of Oct. 29, 1956, p. 683. 
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stance to any great extent. It was agreed, how- 
ever, that, if these plans mature, such discussions 
would take place at a future time, and procedures 
for the consultation were established. 

For urgent fiscal reasons, the Brazilian Govern- 
ment felt that substantial changes were necessary 
in its tariff law. The Brazilian Government con- 
sidered the necessity for such changes so over- 
whelming that it would have to withdraw from 
the general agreement unless some arrangements 
were made for a modification of its tariff commit- 
ments. After extensive discussions, arrangements 
were made whereby Brazil will be able to give ef- 
fect to its new tariff promptly but will be required 
to enter into tariff negotiations so that other coun- 
tries may obtain appropriate adjustments. 

The way was also cleared under which Nica- 
ragua, a Contracting Party, and four neighboring 
states which are not Contracting Parties can form 
a Central American free-trade area. 

In addition, the Contracting Parties: 


took action on matters pertaining to the newly 
created France-Tunisia Customs Union and the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland ; 

conducted their regular balance-of-payments 
consultations with the five countries which consult 
annually ; 

received and reviewed reports on actions which 
various governments have taken pursuant to 
waivers; 

examined technical questions in customs admin- 
istration which have been referred to them; and 

reviewed a number of trade disputes brought to 
their attention by parties to the dispute under the 
“complaints” procedure of the general agreement. 


The Contracting Parties also discussed several 
other trade matters, including disposal of surplus 
agricultural products, discrimination in transport 
insurance, and consultations on trade in primary 
commodities. 

The session just concluded was a regular annual 
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meeting during which the Contracting Parties dis- 
cussed various matters which had come up under 
the administration of the general agreement. Sir 
Claude Corea, High Commissioner for Ceylon in 
the United Kingdom, was elected chairman of the 
Contracting Parties, while P. A. Forthomme, Bel- 
gian Ambassador to Switzerland, and Andres 
Vargas Gomez of Cuba were elected as vice chair- 
men, until the beginning of the 12th session. Sir 
Claude Corea replaced Dana Wilgress, Canadian 
Ambassador to the North Atlantic Council, who 
had served as chairman for several years. 

The following 35 countries are presently Con- 
tracting Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade: 


Australia India 

Austria Indonesia 

Belgium Italy 

Brazil Japan 

Burma Luxembourg 

Canada Netherlands 

Ceylon New Zealand 

Chile Nicaragua 

Cuba Norway 

Czechoslovakia Pakistan 

Denmark Peru 

Dominican Republic Rhodesia and Nyasaland 

Finland Sweden 

France Turkey 

Federal Republic of Union of South Africa 
Germany United Kingdom 

Greece United States 

Haiti Uruguay 


Following are more detailed reports on the 
principal matters dealt with in the session just 
ended. 


Expanded Consultations on Balance-of-Payments 
Import Restrictions 

The decision to undertake in 1957 a comprehen- 
sive examination of balance-of-payments import 
restrictions is the result of a proposal by the 
United States that invitations to consult be ex- 
tended to all countries now imposing import 
quotas for balance-of-payments reasons. 

In the past, only five countries have consulted 
annually with regard to the discriminatory as- 
pects of their restrictions. In addition, there have 
been a few cases where countries have consulted 
regarding intensification of their import restric- 
tions. The Contracting Parties have also regu- 
larly reviewed, on the basis of a questionnaire, the 
use of import restrictions by Contracting Parties. 
There has been, however, no general examination 
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of import restrictions through the consultative 
process. 

Two years ago, when amendments to the gen- 
eral agreement were negotiated, the need for a 
general survey of import restrictions and for 
regular consultations on a comprehensive basis 

yas recognized and provided for in the revised 
agreement. The revisions are not yet in effect. 

The adoption of the U.S. proposal will help to 
fill the gap that results from the delay in putting 
the revised provisions into effect. It does not take 
the place of the proposed new rules and proce- 
dures, but it does offer a means of examining exist- 
ing import restrictions against the background of 
the generally improved international financial 
developments of recent years. 

The following countries are to consult: Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Brazil, Ceylon, Denmark, Finland, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Sweden, 
Turkey, the Union of South Africa, and the United 
Kingdom. A few of the economically _less- 
developed countries applying restrictions were not 
included in the current consultation list. 

A Consultations Committee of 13 governments 
has been appointed to conduct the consultations. 
Contracting Parties not represented on the Com- 
mittee but having an interest in one or more of 
the consultations may also participate on their 
own motion or by invitation. The International 
Monetary Fund will also be invited to participate. 

The consultations will be held at Geneva in 
three groups: about half of the countries are 
scheduled to consult in June or July 1957; a sec- 
ond group, immediately before the 12th session 
of the Contracting Parties; and a small group, in 
the early part of the 12th session. 

The consultations will cover four main areas: 
(1) the nature of the country’s financial difficulties 
and prospects; (2) alternative measures to im- 
port quotas which might be used to correct the 
difficulties; (3) the system and methods of import 
controls in force; and (4) the effects of the re- 
strictions on other Contracting Parties. The 
Consultations Committee will submit a report on 
these matters for each consultation to the Con- 
tracting Parties at their 12th session. 


Other Actions on Import Restrictions 


During the session, the Contracting Parties 
conducted their annual consultations on discrimi- 
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natory import restrictions with Australia, Ceylon, 
New Zealand, Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and the 
United Kingdom. In each case, some progress 
was noted in the reduction of discrimination 
against dollar goods during the past year. Cey- 
lon, in particular, made a major move in Septem- 
ber 1956 when it removed its monetary ceilings 
on the licensing of dollar goods and established a 
de facto regime of nondiscrimination, which re- 
sults in the automatic licensing of virtually all 
imports from the dollar area. 

In addition, the U.S. delegation held bilateral 
consultations with the delegations of 13 countries: 
Australia, Brazil, Ceylon, Denmark, France, 
Germany, India, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, and the United Kingdom. 
These discussions covered import restrictions 
maintained by these countries on specific commodi- 
ties which created a hardship to U.S. producers 
or were unduly discriminatory toward U.S. goods. 
In each case the U.S. delegation suggested that 
the other country consider whether a relaxation 
of the restriction could be made without disrupt- 
ing that country’s balance-of-payments position. 
Industrial products were discussed with eight 
countries, agricultural products with five, and 
fisheries products with four. 

Results of the discussions were generally favor- 
able. Several assurances of immediate favorable 
action were obtained ; in some instances the pros- 
pect of fairly early reduction in the level of such 
restrictions was indicated; in a few instances the 
countries indicated a need for the continuance of 
the restrictions. In each case, however, a full and 
frank discussion of the restrictions, the reasons for 
their maintenance, proposals for their elimina- 
tion, or the need for their continuance served to 
provide a basis for mutual understanding and for 
further consultations in the future. 

The Contracting Parties issued their Seventh 
Annual Report on the Discriminatory Applica- 
tion of Import Restrictions. 


Accession of Switzerland 

Switzerland, an important trading nation, has 
never been a party to the general agreement. It 
has been in process of revising its tariff and has 
not been in a position to enter into tariff nego- 
tiations, which is the normal requirement for ac- 
cession to the agreement. In addition, because 
of its constitutional requirement for the protec- 
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tion of domestic agriculture and certain other 
national policies, the Swiss Government had felt 
that it could not accept fully certain of the obliga- 
tions of the general agreement. 

It is expected that the first of these obstacles 
to accession will soon be removed. The new Swiss 
tariff will be brought into effect sometime in 1957, 
and Switzerland believes it will be able to under- 
take tariff negotiations soon thereafter. Switzer- 
land therefore submitted to this session of the 
Contracting Parties a request that procedures 
leading to its accession to the agreement be ini- 
tiated. This was on the understanding that a 
period of provisional association, roughly com- 
parable to that temporarily afforded Japan prior 
to its accession in 1955, might be arranged and 
that during this period Switzerland might main- 
tain certain reservations regarding its obligations 
under the agreement, while seeking solutions for 
the problems requiring the reservations. 

The Contracting Parties approved the Swiss re- 
quest to enter into tariff negotiations with a view 
to provisional accession to the general agreement. 
These negotiations will be held at some mutually 
convenient date in 1957, based upon the new tariff 
when it has been approved by the Swiss Govern- 
ment. Upon the successful completion of tariff 
negotiations, a declaration will be opened for sig- 
nature, giving effect to the concessions and pro- 
viding for Switzerland’s provisional accession to 
the agreement. The Contracting Parties indi- 
cated their intention to agree that Switzerland’s 
acceptance of the declaration is valid even though 
accompanied by reservations with respect to cer- 
tain provisions of the agreement. 

The first of these reservations will apply, within 
limits, to article XI, which prohibits the use of 
import quotas except in certain specified circum- 
stances. It will reserve to the Swiss Government 
the right to impose agricultural import restric- 
tions in accordance with certain existing legisla- 
tion and to continue its controls over imports of 
two or three types of heavy trucks. The latter 
restriction is also required by law and is designed 
to limit spare-parts requirements in a period of 
defense mobilization. 

At their first session after the signature of the 
declaration, the Contracting Parties will invite 
Switzerland to participate in the work of the 
Contracting Parties. Following the entry into 
force of these provisional arrangements, Switzer- 
land will enter into consultations with the Con- 
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tracting Parties to find solutions, compatible with 
the principles of Gatt, for the problems dealt with 
in the reservations. The provisional arrange- 
ments will be effective for a period of 2 years from 
their acceptance by Switzerland subject to possible 
renewal, or until such date as Switzerland accedes 
to the agreement definitively, whichever is earlier. 

In the formulation of these procedures, the 
United States made it clear that it will not be 
able to enter into negotiations with Switzerland 
for reductions in U.S. rates of duty. 


European Customs Union and Free-Trade Area 


France, Germany, Italy, and the Benelux coun- 
tries are negotiating for the formation of a com- 
mon market or customs union. Concurrently, a 
study is under way in the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation on the feasibility of 
associating other OrEc countries with the common 
market through a free-trade area. (A free-trade 
area is like a customs union in that it involves 
the elimination of tariffs and other trade barriers 
between the countries comprising the area but 
differs in that it does not involve the establishment 
of a common tariff applicable to imports from 
outside the area.) 

These developments are of interest to the United 
States and other Contracting Parties outside the 
proposed arrangements because of both the long- 
run political and economic benefits which may flow 
from them and their possible impact upon existing 
patterns of trade. 

In order to protect the trade interests of outside 
countries, the general agreement establishes re- 
quirements which must be satisfied by Contract- 
ing Parties entering into customs unions or free- 
trade areas. Specifically, tariffs and other protec- 
tion afforded under the new arrangement shall 
not be higher or more restrictive than they were 
before; tariff preferences for outside countries 
shall not be increased; and the new arrangement, 
which may go through a transitional stage, shall 
enter into full effect within a reasonable period 
of time. 

The plan for a European customs union is still 
in the negotiating stage, and the related proposal 
for a free-trade area is in the stage of technical 
examination of its practicability. While it was 
recognized that it was premature to examine de- 
tails of the proposals at the session, there was an 
extensive debate on the procedures which should 
be followed to insure that the Contracting Parties 
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are advised on any formal plans for a customs 
union and free-trade area far enough in advance! 
to permit them to make a meaningful review of 
the details and to make recommendations. 

The Contracting Parties received assurances, 
on behalf of the six countries negotiating a com- 
mon market, that the principles of the general 
agreement regarding customs unions would be 
observed and that any treaty agreed upon would 
be submitted for the consideration of the Con- 
tracting Parties in the period after its signature 
but before its ratification. 

Similarly, the Contracting Parties received as- 
surances that the Orrc committee studying a pos- 
sible European free-trade area was under 
instruction from the Orec Council to consult the 
Contracting Parties at an appropriate time. In 
the meantime, the secretariat serving the general 
agreement has been given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate, on an observer basis, in the present pre- 
paratory work in the Orec. Since further action 
may be required on this matter before the next 
regular session, the Intersessional Committee has 
been instructed to follow developments, to act for 
the Contracting Parties in any consultations which 
may be arranged with the Oxrec, and to report to 
the 12th session. 


Brazilian Tariff 


The Contracting Parties granted a waiver to 
Brazil from its tariff-binding obligations under 
the general agreement to the extent necessary to 
permit the Brazilian Government to place in force 
a revised tariff immediately following its enact- 
ment by the Brazilian Congress, probably early in 
1957. The duration of the waiver is limited to the 
time required for completion of tariff negotiations 
to replace the present schedule of Brazilian tariff 
concessions annexed to the general agreement and 
for the entry into force of the new concessions. 
It is anticipated that a period of 1 year will be 
sufficient. Pending the entry into force of the 
results of the negotiations, the other Contracting 
Parties will be free to suspend tariff concessions 
which they initially negotiated with Brazil. 

The tariff revision was necessary because the 
existing tariff was based on obsolete nomenclature 
and had lost its force because of extreme inflation 
in Brazil. In addition, Brazil needed to reform 
its fiscal system. 

In presenting its request to the Contracting 
Parties, the Brazilian Government gave assur- 
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ances that during the period covered by the waiver 
(i. e. until the tariff negotiations are completed 
and the results are in force) the operation of the 
new tariff would not result in any significant over- 
all increase in the cost of imports in the Brazilian 
market, would not alter the existing pattern of 
imports, and would not reduce the volume of im- 
ports as determined by the availability of foreign 
exchange. The Brazilian Government stated its 
belief also that new and simplified exchange pro- 
cedures, which it intends to place in operation 
concurrently with the new tariff, will substantially 
reduce the discriminatory aspects of its import 
system. 

The Brazilian Government gave assurances also 
regarding the enactment of a new excise law which 
would eliminate the discriminatory effect of pres- 
ent excise taxes. The Brazilian Government un- 
dertook also to study its consular and customs for- 
malities with a view to their simplification and ex- 
pressed confidence that at least the requirement of 
a consular invoice could be eliminated. 

The decision of the Contracting Parties grant- 
ing the waiver to Brazil included also provision for 
establishing a tariff negotiations committee to 
make arrangements for the forthcoming tariff 
negotiations and to consider questions of general 
concern to the negotiating parties. 


Central American Free-Trade Area 


The Contracting Parties approved a proposed 
interim arrangement looking toward the ultimate 
establishment in Central America of a free-trade 
area, as a part of a broader plan of ultimate politi- 
cal union. Under the proposed arrangement, tar- 
iffs and other restrictions on commerce among 
Nicaragua, El Salvador, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
and Honduras would be eliminated on substanti- 
ally all the trade among them within 10 years after 
the draft Central American Free-Trade and Eco- 
nomic Integration Treaty entered into force. 

Nicaragua expects that a definite plan and 
schedule for completion of the five-state free-trade 
area can, be drawn up after the free-trade treaty 
enters into force and is submitted to the Contract- 
ing Parties to the general agreement for their re- 
view by September 1, 1960. 

A free-trade area is already in force on the part 
of Nicaragua and El Salvador. In addition, 
Nicaragua expects to conclude additional bilateral 
free-trade treaties with Costa Rica and Guate- 
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mala. It intends to submit these treaties to the 
Contracting Parties for review between the 11th 
and 12th sessions. 


France-Tunisia Customs Union 


A customs union between France and Tunisia 
became effective January 1, 1956. The French 
Government had notified the Contracting Parties 
at the conclusion of the 10th session of its intention 
to establish this union. 

At the session just ended, the Contracting Par- 
ties received a report from France on the details 
of the customs union. They received assurances 
from France that the principles of the agreement 
concerning customs unions had been observed. In 
further compliance with the terms of the agree- 
ment, France offered to negotiate compensatory 
concessions if any Contracting Party feels that its 
tariff benefits have been nullified or impaired by 
any of the tariff changes which have taken place. 

The Contracting Parties regretted that there 
had not been an examination of the customs union 
by the Contracting Parties, as provided for in the 
general agreement, prior to its establishment. It 
was agreed that the Intersessional Committee 
should make a careful review of the new arrange- 
ment and report to the 12th session. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland Tariff 

The Contracting Parties agreed that the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland could apply 
the Federal tariff throughout the entire area of 
the Federation. Hitherto, the Federation had 
applied a preferential system of tariffs in the 
southern part of the country and a nondiscrimi- 
natory tariff in the northern part of the country. 
The dual tariff system based on the division of the 
country by the boundary of the Congo Basin 
treaties, which dated from 1885, was causing seri- 
ous economic, political, and administrative prob- 
lems, and the Federation therefore wished to 
unify its tariff system. 

In return for the geographical extension of 
preferences, the Federation agreed to negotiate 
with other countries a decrease in certain margins 
of tariff preference. The tariff adjustment 
authorized at the 11th session by the Contracting 
Parties was part of a series of adjustments fol- 
lowing the creation in 1953 of the new Federation 
from the three territories of Southern Rhodesia, 
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Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland. The agree- 
ment of the Contracting Parties was required be- 
cause of the provisions in the general agreement 
otherwise limiting increases in tariff preferences. 
The United States abstained on this decision and 
reserved its right under the St. Germain Treaty 
of 1919, which provides for equality of treatment 
in the Congo Basin area. 


Customs Administration 


The International Chamber of Commerce, which 
has from time to time referred a number of re- 
quests to the Contracting Parties directed toward 
the simplification and standardization of customs 
formalities, had submitted two proposals for con- 
sideration at this session. With respect to the 
first, the Contracting Parties amended an exist- 
ing recommendation for facilitating the issuance 
of certificates of origin. The other was a pro- 
posal that a set of guiding principles be adopted 
on marks of origin. The Contracting Parties 
will consider this proposal further at their 12th 
session. The Contracting Parties also noted that 
additional progress had been made during the past 
year in the abolition of consular formalities. 
They deferred until the 12th session further con- 
sideration of an agreed definition of nationality 
of origin. 


Trade Disputes 


A longstanding complaint against certain dis- 
criminatory taxes which Brazil imposes on im- 
ports was disposed of. The pending legislation 
to reform Brazil’s tariff and fiscal structure will 
result in imported and domestic products being 
treated on an equal basis for tax purposes. 

Settlement of another complaint was antici- 
pated when France announced that a bill had been 
introduced rescinding the increase in its stamp tax 
on customs receipts which has been the subject of 
a U.S. complaint. 

The United States brought a complaint against 
both France and Chile for newly established in- 
ternal taxes on automobiles which fall with par- 
ticular force on American cars. France has im- 
posed a tax on cars rated (for tax purposes) over 
16 horsepower, which falls almost exclusively on 
imports and most heavily on imports from the 
United States. Chile has established a steeply 
progressive tax on automobiles which particulariy 
affects cars with a value of over $1,500. All im- 
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ports of American cars fall in this category. As 
a result of U.S. representations, the Chilean Gov- 
ernment is considering legislation to amend the 
tax to remove its discriminatory feature. 

The complaint against Chile will be kept on the 
agenda for the next session, and the Intersessional 
Committee was authorized to act on the U.S. com- 
plaint against France if results are not obtained 
from the direct representations which the United 
States has made to the French Government. 

The Danish Government entered a complaint 
against the payment of a subsidy by the United 
States on exports of poultry to the German market. 
There will be consultations with the United States 
on this matter in which the Netherlands will also 
participate. Denmark reserved the right to raise 
the issue again before the Contracting Parties. 


Reports on Operations Under Waivers 


The United States submitted its second annual 











report under the waiver it has received to elimi- | 


nate any conflict between its obligations under the 
general agreement and agricultural import fees 
and quotas imposed under section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as amended. The report 
dealt not only with the changes in restrictions 


over the past year (a relaxation of the quota on | 


peanuts and a broadening of the restrictions on 
cotton) but also supplied information on each 
product still subject to import restrictions and 
outlined the efforts that are being made to correct 
the problem of agricultural surpluses. 

In the course of the working-party review of the 
report, particular interest was shown in the pos- 
sibilities of reducing surpluses through the soil- 
bank program and in the progress of special studies 
by the U. S. Government of its price-support and 
surplus-disposal programs. 

The Netherlands was again authorized to re- 
strict imports of wheat flour from the United 
States to 60,000 tons per year as compensation 
for impairment of tariff concessions received from 
the United States by this country’s import re- 
strictions on dairy products. Although the 


—— ~~ —__— 


Netherlands has not used this authorization at any , 


time, the United States still continued its re- 
strictions on dairy products and the Netherlands 
Government wished the authorization to be con- 
tinued. 

The Contracting Parties also reviewed the first 
annual report submitted by Belgium under 4 
waiver granted in 1955 permitting Belgium to 
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maintain temporary import quotas on a number of 
agricultural products. In this connection, the 
United States explored what could be done to 
improve the position of U.S. agricultural products 
in the Belgian market. As a result, U.S. apple 
and pear exporters, while still confronted with 
Belgian quotas, should be in a better position to 
compete in the Belgian market now because of the 
removal of a number of uncertainties over Bel- 
gian administrative procedures. In particular, 
it was made clear that traders at any time during 
the year could enter into contracts for apples and 
pears with the assurance that licenses would be 
issued automatically by the opening of the quota- 
free period. 

The Contracting Parties also conducted their 
annual review of the operations under the waiver 
granted the six member states of the European 
Coal and Steel Community and of the relations to 
the Community of outside countries requiring ac- 
cess to its supplies or markets for coal and steel. 


Commodity Problems 


After extensive negotiations beginning with the 
9th session of the Contracting Parties in 1954-55, 
the Contracting Parties finally concluded at this 
session that it was impossible to develop an agree- 
ment which would establish principles and pro- 
cedures for negotiation of agreements stabilizing 
prices of particular primary commodities. At 
the present session a resolution was agreed on 
under which the Contracting Parties reaffirmed 
that trade aspects of commodity problems could 
be discussed. It also provides that, after exam- 
ination of the difficulties of an individual com- 
modity, the Contracting Parties might suggest to 
the appropriate international organization that 
an international conference be held. If no such 
organization exists, the Contracting Parties might 
call the conference itself. Participation in such 
a conference would be left for each country to 
decide for itself. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Housing Committee, Economic Commission for 


Europe 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 23 (press release 596) that Daniel F. Hamady, 
assistant to the Administrator, Housing and Home 
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Finance Agency, will serve as the delegate for the 
United States to the 13th session of the Housing 
Committee of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe (Ece), which is to convene at 
Geneva, Switzerland, on November 26, 1956. Wil- 
liam Zeckendorf, Jr., vice president of Webb and 
Knapp, Inc., realtors, New York City, has been 
designated the alternate U.S. delegate. 

The Housing Committee is one of the principal 
subsidiary organs established by the Ecxr for the 
purpose of reviewing the developments in the field 
of housing in Europe with a view to recommending 
action which might be taken by the member gov- 
ernments in their respective housing programs. 
Much of the work of the committee is carried on 
through a series of working parties concerned with 
such matters as assistance to less industrialized 
countries, the cost of house building, and housing 
policies. 


Current U. N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Security Council 


Letter dated 8 October 1956 from the Secretary of State 
of the United States of America addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council. [Transmitting U.S. 
statement of July 19 concerning Aswan High Dam.] 
S/3668, October 8, 1956. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Decisions taken and resolutions adopted by the Security 
Council during the year 1955. S/INF/10, October 12, 
1956. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 13 October 1956 from the Representative of 
Saudi Arabia addressed to the President of the Se- 
curity Council. 8/3676, October 12, 1956. 7 pp. 
mimeo. 

Report to the Secretary-General by the Chief of Staff of 
the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization, 
Major General E. L. M. Burns, dated 11 October 1956 on 
recent developments under the Jordan-Israel General 
Armistice Agreement. S/3670, October 13, 1956. 12 
pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 13 October 1956 from the Representative 
of Israel addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. S/3673, October 13, 1956. 23 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 13 October 1956 from the Representative of 
Syria addressed to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil. S/3674, October 13, 1956. 138 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 15 October 1956 from the Representative of 
Jordan addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. S/3678, October 15, 1956. 1 p. mimeo. 

Letter dated 15 October 1956 from the Foreign Minister 
of Egypt addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. S/3679, October 15, 1956. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 15 October 1956 from the Representative of 
Jordan addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. S/3680, October 15, 1956. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 15 October 1956 from the Representative of 
Yemen addressed to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil. 8/3681, October 15, 1956. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 17 October 1956 from the Representative of 
Israel addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. 8/3682, October 17, 1956. 1 p. mimeo. 
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Letter dated 15 October 1956 from the Representative of 
Lebanon addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. S/3683, October 17, 1956. 31 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 17 October 1956 from the Representative of 
Libya addressed to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil. S$/3684, October 17, 1956. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Letter from the Secretary-General to the President of the 
Security Council, transmitting a report dated 17 Oc- 
tober 1956 from Major-General E. L. M. Burns, Chief 
of Staff of the United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization. S/3685, October 18, 1956. 8S pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 25 October 1956 from the Representative of 
France addressed to the Secretary-General. 8/3689 
and Corr. 1, October 25 and October 29, 1956. 6 pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter dated 31 October 1956 from the Representative of 
India addressed to the Secretary-General. S/3720, 
October 31, 1956. 2 pp. mimeo. 


General Assembly 


UNREF Executive Committee. New and Revised Proj- 
ects and Adjustment of Priorities for the Revised Plan 
of Operations (1956). A/AC.79/32/Add.2, May 29, 
1956. 5 pp. mimeo. 

The Togoland Unification Problem and the Future of 
the Trust Territory of Togoland Under British Admin- 
istration. Report of the United Nations Plebiscite 
Commissioner for the Trust Territory of Togoland 
under British Administration. A/3173 and Add.1, Sep- 
tember 5, 1956. 590 pp. mimeo. 

Election of a member of the International Court of Jus- 
tice to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Judge 
Hsu Mo. List of candidates nominated by national 
groups. A/3198, S/3662, October 2, 1956. 11 pp. 
mimeo. 

United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine. 
Fifteenth progress report (for the period from 1 Jan- 
uary 1955 to 30 September 1956). A/3199, October 4, 
1956. 15 pp. mimeo. 

Supplementary List of Items for the Agenda of the 
Eleventh Regular Session of the General Assembly: 
Item Proposed by Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Libya, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen. The 
Question of West Irian (West New Guinea). Letter 
dated 8 October 1956 addressed to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral by the Permanent Representatives of Afghanistan, 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Egypt, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and Yemen to the United Nations. A/3200, Oc- 
tober 9, 1956. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Supplementary List of Items for the Agenda of the 
Eleventh Regular Session of the General Assembly: 
Item Proposed by Argentina. Draft convention con- 
cerning a system of consultation. Letter dated 9 Oc- 
tober 1956 addressed to the Secretary-General by the 
Permanent Representative of Argentina to the United 
Nations. A/3201, October 9, 1956. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Supplementary List of Items for the Agenda of the 
Eleventh Regular Session of the General Assembly: 
Item Proposed by the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. The over-all total of the United 
Nations annual budget expenditure. Letter dated 
11 October 1956 addressed to the Secretary-General by 
the Permanent Representative of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the United 
Nations. A/3202, October 12, 1956. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Problem of Ex-Prisoners of the Korean War: Report of 
the Government of India. Letter dated 5 October 1956 
addressed to the Secretary-General by the Permanent 
Representative of India to the United Nations. A/3203, 
October 12, 1956. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Supplementary List of Items for the Agenda of the 
Eleventh Regular Session of the General Assembly: 
Item Proposed by the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
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and Northern Ireland. Support from Greece for Ter. 


rorism in Cyprus. Letter dated 12 October 1956 
addressed to the Secretary-General by the Permanent 
Representative of the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland to the United Nations, 
A/3204, October 12, 1956. 1p. mimeo. 

Provisional Agenda of the Eleventh Regular Session of 
the General Assembly: Item Proposed by India. The 
peaceful utilization of Antarctica. Letter dated 
16 October 1956 addressed to the Secretary-General by 
the Permanent Representative of India to the United 
Nations. A/3118/Add.2, October 17, 1956. 2 pp. 
mimeo. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1957. Establish- 
ment of Regional Social Affairs Units. Report by the 
Secretary-General. A/C.5/665, October 19, 1956. 10 
pp. mimeo. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1957. The Out- 
posting of Certain Programme Officers of the Technical 
Assistance Administration. Report by the Secretary- 
General. A/C.5/667, October 23, 1956. 6 pp. mimeo, 

Election of a member of the International Court of Justice 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Judge Hsu 
Mo. Memorandum by the Secretary-General. A/3208, 
S/3688, October 25, 1956. 4 pp. mimeo. 

1956 Special Committee on the Question of Defining 
Aggression. Selected texts of definitions and draft 
definitions of aggression (Working paper prepared by 
the Secretariat). A/AC.77/L.6, October 25, 1956. 14 
pp. mimeo. 

Programmes of Technical Assistance. The Regular Pro- 
gramme of Technical Assistance in Public Administra- 
tion. A/C.2/189, October 25, 1956. 10 pp. mimeo. 

Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation. 
Report on Radiological Data. A/AC.82/R.21/Rev.1, 
October 29, 1956. 28 pp. mimeo. 

Provisional Agenda of the Eleventh Regular Session of 
the General Assembly: Item Proposed by Greece. 
Interim measures, pending entry into force of the 
Covenants on Human Rights, to be taken with respect 
to violations of the human rights set forth in the Char- 
ter of the United Nations and the United Nations 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Letter dated 
29 October 1956 addressed to the Secretary-General by 
the Permanent Representative of Greece to the United 
Nations. A/3187/Add.1, October 31, 1956. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Request for the Inclusion of an Additional Item in the 
Agenda of the General Assembly: Item Proposed by 
Hungary. The Question of Hungary’s Neutrality and 
the Defence of this Neutrality by the Four Great Powers. 
Cablegram dated 1 November 1956 from the President 
of the Council of Ministers of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic, addressed to the Secretary-General. A/3251, 
November 1, 1956. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Request for the Inclusion of an Additional Item in the 
Agenda of the Eleventh Regular Session: Item Pro- 
posed by the Secretary-General. Election to fill a 
vacancy in the membership of the Security Council 
resulting from the withdrawal of Yugoslavia. Note by 
the Secretary-General. A/3332, November 10, 1956. 
2 pp. mimeo. 

Request for the Inclusion of an Additional Item in the 
Agenda of the Eleventh Regular Session: Item Proposed 
by India. Representation of China in the United 
Nations. Letter dated 10 November 1956 from the 


Permanent Representative of India to the United 
Nations, addressed to the Secretary-General. A/3338, 


November 11, 1956. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Supplementary List of Items for the Agenda of the 
Eleventh Regular Session of the General Assembly: 
Item Proposed by the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. Support from Greece for Ter- 
rorism in Cyprus. Letter dated 12 November 1956 from 
the Permanent Representative of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the United 
Nations, addressed to the Secretary-General. A/3204/- 
Add. 1, November 12, 1956. 3 pp. mimeo. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 








Agreement With Austria Regarding 
Certain Dollar Bonds 


Press release 593 dated November 21 


Foreign Minister Leopold Fig] of Austria and 
Acting Secretary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr., 
signed a treaty on November 21 which, when rati- 
fied, will result in the establishment of a mixed 
United States-Austrian tribunal in New York 
City to determine the validity of certain dollar 
bonds of several Austrian issues. These include 
both public and private issues for which the cor- 
porate trustees, fiscal agents, or paying agents are 
U.S. financial institutions. Many of these Aus- 
trian dollar bonds had been acquired by the issu- 
ers for eventual retirement. As a result of the 
war, these bonds were retained uncanceled in 
Austria or Germany and therefore appear on their 
face to be valid obligations. A great many of 
these bonds were stolen or disappeared in Germany 
or Austria during World War II or immediately 
thereafter. 

The Austrian Government prepared a list of the 
serial numbers of the missing bonds and the Aus- 
trian Parliament passed a law declaring them in- 
valid in Austria. Under the terms of the new 
agreement with Austria, any holder of a bond 
listed in the annex thereto (which is a list of the 
bonds invalidated in Austria) may present such 
bonds to the tribunal within 18 months from the 
effective date of the treaty for determination 
whether they were properly included on the list 
of missing bonds. If the tribunal finds in favor 
of the bondholder, he will be given valid bonds 
inexchange for the ones improperly listed. Rights 
of enforcement in the listed bonds become barred 
upon expiration of an 18-month statute of limi- 
tation. 

At the outbreak of World War II, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission requested brokers 
and dealers to refrain from effecting transactions 
in securities covered by the agreement, and this 
request is still in effect. It is anticipated that 
after the new agreement has been ratified and has 
become effective, brokers and dealers will be able 
to resume trading in valid Austrian securities but 
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not in those securities which are listed in the annex 
to the treaty. The Austrian issuers are prepared 
to resume payment on valid securities as soon as 
the agreement is in effect. 

Information regarding the numbers of the Aus- 
trian dollar bonds listed in the annex to the treaty 
may be obtained from the Embassy of Austria, 
2343 Massachusetts Ave., NW., Washington, D. C., 
and the Austrian Consulate General, New York 
City. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Federal Republic of Germany 


Agreement on German external debts. Signed at London 
February 27, 1953. Entered into force September 16, 
19538. TIAS 2792. 

Accession deposited: Israel, October 23, 1956. 

Notification by United Kingdom of extension to: Ter- 
ritories of Aden, the Falkland Islands, Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Zanzibar, November 12, 1956. 


Whaling 

Protocol amending the international whaling convention 
of 1946 (TIAS 1849). Open for signature at Wash- 
ington from November 19 through December 3, 1956. 
Enters into force on the date ratifications or adherences 
have been deposited by all the contracting governments 
to the 1946 convention. 
Signature: Australia, November 19, 1956. 


Wheat 
International wheat agreement, 1956. Open for signature 
at Washington through May 18, 1956. 
Acceptances deposited: Philippines and Portugal, No- 
vember 19, 1956. 


BILATERAL 


Austria 

Agreement regarding certain bonds of Austrian issue de- 
nominated in dollars, and protocol. Signed at Wash- 
ington November 21, 1956. Enters into force upon ex- 
change of instruments of ratification. 


France 


Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington June 19, 1956. 

Entered into force: November 20, 1956 (date on which 
each Government notified the other that it had com- 
plied with all statutory and constitutional require- 
ments). 

Agricultural commodities agreement and minute of under- 
standing under title I of the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (68 
Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721). Signed at Paris No- 
vember 8, 1956. Entered into force November 8, 1956. 


Italy 


Agricultural commodities agreement and exchanges of 
notes under title I of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 
454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721). Signed at Rome October 30, 
1956. Entered into force October 30, 1956. 
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Yugoslavia 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721). 
Signed at Belgrade November 3, 1956. Entered into 
force November 3, 1956. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 





Resignations 


Robert C. Hendrickson as Ambassador to New Zea- 
land. For text of Mr. Hendrickson’s letter to the Presi- 
dent and the President’s reply, see White House press 
release dated November 19. 

Clare Boothe Luce as Ambassador to Italy. For text 
of Mrs. Luce’s letter to the President and the President’s 
reply, see White House press release dated November 19. 


Recess Appointments 


President Eisenhower on November 24 appointed 
James David Zellerbach to be Ambassador to Italy. 





PUBLICATIONS 








Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—Third Protocol 
of Supplementary Concessions. TIAS 3629. 14 pp. 10¢. 


Done at Geneva July 15, 1955. Entered into force Sep- 


tember 19, 1956. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—Fourth Proto- 
col of Supplementary Concessions. TIAS 3630. 13 pp. 
10¢. 


Done at Geneva July 15, 1955. Entered into force Septem- 
ber 19, 1956. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—Fifth Protocol 
of Supplementary Concessions. TIAS 3631. 28 pp. 15¢. 


Done at Geneva July 15, 1955. Entered into force Sep- 


tember 19, 1956. 
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TIAS 3632. 10pp. 10¢. 


Convention between the United States of America and 
the Ryukyu Islands—Signed at Naha, Okinawa, Novem- 
ber 10, 1955, and at Washington February 10, 1956. En- 
tered into force July 1, 1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3633. 6pp. 5¢. 


Agreement and exchange of notes between the United 
States of America and Greece—Signed at Athens August 
8, 1956. Entered into force August 8, 1956. 


Air Force Mission to Nicaragua. TIAS 3634. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Nicaragua, extending agreement of November 19, 1952. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Managua August 21 and 27, 
1956. Entered into force August 27, 1956. 


TIAS 36385. 


Money Orders. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. 
10¢. 


Agreement, with agreed minute, between the United 
States of America and Israel—Done at Washington Sep- 
tember 11, 1956. Entered into force September 11, 1956. 


TIAS 3636. 16 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Peru—Signed at Lima September 6, 1956. Entered into 
force September 6, 1956. 


8 pp. 


Army Mission to Peru. 


Financial Arrangements for Furnishing Certain Supplies 
and Services to Naval Vessels. TIAS 3637. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Pakistan—Signed at Karachi September 10, 1956. En- 
ters into force December 9, 1956. 


Exchange of Official Publications. TIAS 3638. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Arrangement between the United States of America and 
Japan. Exchange of notes—Signed at Tokyo September 
5, 1956. Entered into force September 5, 1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3639. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Pukistan. Exchange of notes—Signed at Karachi Sep- 
tember 7, 1956. Entered into force September 7, 1956. 


TIAS 3640. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Viet-Nam. Exchange of notes—Signed at Saigon Febru- 
ary 21 and March 7, 1955. Entered into force March 7, 
1955; operative retroactively January 1, 1955. 


Economic Cooperation. 


Economic Cooperation—Support of Vietnamese Armed 
Forces. TIAS 3641. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Viet-Nam. Exchange of notes—Signed at Saigon April 22 
and 23, 1955. Entered into force April 23, 1955. 


Economic Cooperation—Support of Vietnamese Armed 
Forces. TIAS 3642. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Viet-Nam, amending paragraph three of agreement of 
April 22 and 23, 1955. Exchange of notes—Signed at 
Saigon June 24 and 25, 1955. Entered into force June 
25, 1955. 

TIAS 3643. 3 pp. 5¢. 
Understanding between the United States of America 
and Peru, relating to extension of agreement of June 20, 


1949. Exchange of notes—Signed at Lima July 10 and 
August 17, 1956. Entered into force August 17, 1956. 


Army Mission to Peru. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The Search for Disarmament 


Publication 6398 20 Cents 


The Search for Disarmament, a 35-page pamphlet, discusses 
several aspects of the compelling problem of disarmament, “the 
limitation, regulation, and control of arms.” The pamphlet, based 
on an address by Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs, covers the following topics: 

the nature and urgency of the problem; 
disarmament as a safeguard of the national security; 
disarmament as an integral part of national policy; 
major periods of negotiations; 
the present status of disarmament negotiations; 
prospects for disarmament. 

Copies of Zhe Search for Disarmament may be purchased from 


the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 20 cents each. 
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